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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


MUSIC THEATRE STUDIO— 
LA SOCIETE UNIVERSELLE 
DU THEATRE— MOVIE ILLS 


ust after the account of the Chekhov 

Theatre Studio at Dartington went 
to the press (it appears on page 733), 
there came from Dartington a news note 
which will be read with enthusiasm by 
opera-lovers everywhere, and perhaps 
with some chagrin by opera-lovers in 
America —in this great country that 
takes so little thought of ‘drama’s most 
gifted but helpless sister’. The note 
announces a new studio which will be 
attached to the Chekhov Theatre this 
fall, a Music Theatre Studio, whose busi- 
ness it will be to solve the major prob- 
lems of operatic production by creating a 
permanent ensemble trained from the 
start in a uniform method. ‘What is re- 
quired in order to accomplish this,’ the 
note goes on to say, “is to evolve a new 
type of conscious and knowledgeable 
singer: the creative singer, aware of the 
entity and complexity of his art, who is 
actor as well as singer, and whose trained 
perception will enable him to penetrate 
to the spirit of the work he is interpret- 
ing. To the evolution of such a singer the 
teaching and method of Michael Chek- 


hov have much to contribute. For an es- 





THE playgoer who is interested in 
a survey of Maxwell Anderson’s 
plays will make a pilgrimage to the 
new Kirby Theatre at Amherst Col- 
lege this year, for there Curtis 
Canfield, the director, has scheduled 
five Anderson plays as the best 
program for an active college the- 
atre, a program useful alike to 
director, actors and audience. Mr. 
Canfield has made an excellent 
selection from among the long list of 
Anderson plays. Although the order 
of their production is not yet an- 
nounced and depends somewhat 
upon other college schedules, the 
list of plays is ready and includes 
What Price Glory?, Mary of Scotland 
(in which the title role will be taken 
by a member of the Mount Holyoke 
Dramatic Association), Both Your 
Houses, Winterset and High Tor. 
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PETER PAN and five other chil- 
dren’s plays will make up the reper- 
tory with which Clare Tree Major 
plans to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of her Children’s The- 
atre. With six companies of adult 
actors traveling in separate motor 
units organized for each production, 
her companies will tour from Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts to San Fran- 
cisco, from Toronto to Corpus 
Christi, Texas. The plays, in addi- 
tion to Peter Pan, include Cinderel/a, 
The King of the Golden River, The 
Five Little Peppers, Nobody’s Boy 
and The Little Princess. 
« 

A COMPLETE Chinese opera com- 
pany from Canton this winter offers 
New York (in Chinatown) a reper- 
tory of Chinese classical material. 
Performances are announced for 
seven nights a week from 7 to mid- 
night, but the news note adds that 
nobody is required to stay out the 
full five hours. 


ELMER RICE’S Fudgment Day, 
which Broadway did not find to its 
liking, continues to be welcome in 
foreign lands. After appreciative re- 
ceptions in England and Palestine, 
the play is now included in the reper- 
tory of Moscow’s Lensoviet Theatre. 
id 
ALBERT BASSERMANN, recog- 
nized for years as Germany’s finest 
actor, has moved from Austria to 
France and taken a part in the new 
movie La Bataille de la Marne. It is 
rumored that Herr Bassermann will 
make English or French films of some 
of his most celebrated stage roles. 
® 

JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS, the 
dramatic critic of the Dallas Times- 
Herald, who has been visiting in 
Paris, is authority for the note that 
Edward Stirling’s English company, 
long resident in Paris, has the rights 
to the dramatization of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s novel, Brave New World. 
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sential part of his three-year course the 
music student will work with, and be in- 
distinguishable from, the student actor. 
But a time will come when their paths 
must diverge, when the actor must fol- 
low Chekhov and the singer submit to 
the guidance of a musician.’ 

The musician to whom the leadership 
of the new Music Theatre Studio has 
been entrusted is Hans Oppenheim, the 
founder and for many years the director 
of the German Music Stage, who, in 
1934, became conductor of the most 
famous opera experiment of our time, 
the Glyndebourne Festival. In associa- 
tion with Chekhov and Kurt Jooss, his 
fellows at Dartington, Hans Oppenheim 
seems on an open road to achievement. 


T 1s highly probable that the Société 

Universelle du Théatre will meet in 
New York next spring in time to enjoy 
the World’s Fair. Eugene O'Neill has 
just accepted the presidency of the newly 
formed American section of this inter- 
national organization, which has for 
many years gathered together for fel- 
lowship and for practical service to the 
theatre important representatives of most 
European countries. At the close of the 
recent meeting in England Jules Ro- 
mains, International President, summing 
up the spirit in which the organization 
worked, said (in his French which is 
too delightful to mar by translation): 
‘Nous nous sommes préoccupés, par 
exemple, des moyens de faire pénétrer 
les jouissances de |’art dramatique jusque 
dans les profondeurs du peuple, et les 
régions reculées des provinces; tout 
comme si les profondeurs de nos peuples 
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et de nos provinces n’avaient en ce 
moment rien de plus terrible 4 redouter 
que le manque de spectacle de théatre. 
Nous avons cherché a favoriser, 4 rendre 
plus rapide et plus parfait, l’échange des 
produits de l’art dramatique entre nos 
nations; exactement comme si le seul 
grief qu’elles puissent se faire actuelle- 
ment l’une a |’autre, c’était que chacune 
ne fit pas assez vite connaitre aux 
autres les chefs-d’oeuvre dramatiques 
qu’elle vient de créer. Mieux que cela: 
nous n’avons pas hésité a choisir les 
capitales du monde ou auraient lieu 
nos Congrés en 1939, en 1940, en 1941, 
en 1942. Quand on fait cela en juillet 
1938, ne trouvez-vous pas qu’on a droit 
4 une certaine estime?’ 


HIS is no time to sneer at the motion 
, prt industry for creating a spe- 
cial publicity fund to win back the 
public faith lost during the past few 
years by unworthy production. How- 
ever, the Screen Directors’ Guild re- 
cently made public their analysis of 
what is wrong, and the publicity com- 
mittee might to advantage study their 
statement that a major ill is the ‘growing 
estrangement between the producer and 
the director on the one hand, and the 
director and the writer on the other’. 
During the decade of the Guild’s survey, 
they report a decrease of directors with 
feature credits from 246 to 234, with an 
increase of producers (including super- 
visors and associates) from 34 to 220, 
and a decrease of feature American-made 
releases from 743 to 484. As their record 
sums it up, ‘800 percent more producers 
to produce 40 percent less pictures’. 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


AN ARTICLE in the Hadassah 
News Letter, the organ of the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, gives an account of the 
three major theatres in Palestine, 
two of which — Habima, of distin- 
guished Moscow origin, and Ohel, 
the workers’ theatre — are already 
familiar to THEATRE ARTS readers. 
The third is Matate, a satiric theatre 
that has laughed its way to suc- 
cess in dealing with the most im- 
portant problems of Palestinian 
life. The change in the Habima 
repertory is interesting: ‘whereas in 
Russia’, the article says, ‘it turned 
instinctively to purely Jewish things, 
in the all-Jewish atmosphere of 
Palestine it must serve the purpose 
of a normal national theatre and 
present material of universal in- 
terest as well.’ So, with the old 
repertory still as a basis, we find 
such new entries as Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe and The Imaginary Invalid, 
Maugham’s The Sacred Flame, Shaw’s 
The Devil’s Disciple, Gogol’s The 
Inspector General, Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice, Galsworthy’s Loyai- 
ties and, finally, Ronald Gow’s and 
Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole. 


* 
AT ORANGE, France, the brief out- 
door drama and music festival pre- 
sented in the Roman theatre by the 
Paris Opéra and Comédie Frangaise 
was so successful that critics and 
audiences are already demanding a 
more ambitious program for next 
year. Sponsored by President Lebrun 
and Premier Daladier, a native of 
Orange, the little Provengal city 
hopes to offer more than a Sophocles 
tragedy, a Berlioz opera and a dance 
suite by Milhaud next season, and 
to become in time a Gallic Salzburg. 


e 
APOLOGIES for the transposition 
of names under portraits of Juan 
Ruiz de Alarc6én and Joaquin Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi which appeared 
on page $99 of the August 1938 issue. 
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Constantin 





Stanislavski 


(Constantin Sergei Alexeiev) 
born, 1863; died, 1938. 


ONSTANTIN STANISLAV SKI was born in Moscow, January 17, 1863. 
s His father was a rich manufacturer and merchant, his mother the 
daughter of Varley, the French actress. After studying at the Imperial 
School of Dramatic Art he began work, in 1888, as an actor and producer 
in the Society of Art and Literature, where he stayed for ten years. 1897 is 
notable in theatre history for during that year occurred the first conference 
between Constantin Stanislavski and Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko 
which resulted in the founding of the Moscow Art Theatre a year later. 
The story of that organization can be read in the annals of the world 
theatre. For forty years Stanislavski’s leadership guided the Theatre along 
its course, and in 1923 America saw Moscow Art performances under his 
direction. In My Lifein Art and An Actor Prepares he developed his theory 
of the arts of the theatre. Stanislavski was a People’s Artist of the Republic 
and a member of the Order of Lenin. He died on August 7, 1938. 


HEN I look back over the roads that I have traveled during my 

\ \ long life in art, I compare myself to a gold-seeker who must first 
make his way through almost impassable jungles to find a place where 
he may discover a streak of gold, and who must later wash hundreds 
of tons of sand and stone to find at last a few grains of the noble metal. 
Like the gold-seeker, I cannot will to my heirs my labors, my quests, 
my losses, my joys and my disappointments, but only the grains of 
gold that it has taken all my life to find. — My Life in Art 


RUTH on the stage is whatever we can believe in with sincerity, 
whether in ourselves or in our colleagues. Truth cannot be sepa- 
rated from belief, nor belief from truth. They cannot exist without 
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each other and without both of them it is impossible to live your 
part, or to create anything. Everything that happens on the stage 
must be convincing to the actor himself, to his associates and to the 
spectators. . . . — An Actor Prepares 


ow CAN we teach unobservant people to notice what nature and 
life are trying to show them? First of all they must be taught to 
look at, to listen to, and to hear what is beautiful. Such habits elevate 
their minds and arouse feelings which will leave deep traces in their 
emotion memories. Nothing in life is more beautiful than nature, and 
it should be the object of constant observation. To begin with, take a 
little flower, or a petal from it, or a spider web, or a design made by 
frost on the window pane. Try to express in words what it is in these 
things that gives pleasure. Such an effort causes you to observe the 
object more closely, more effectively, in order to appreciate it and 
define its qualities. And do not shun the darker side of nature. Look 
for it in marshes, in the slime of the sea, amid plagues of insects; re- 
member that hidden behind these phenomena there is beauty, just as 
in loveliness there is unloveliness. What is truly beautiful has nothing 
to fear from disfigurement. Indeed, disfigurement often emphasizes 
and sets off beauty in higher relief. 

Search out both beauty and its opposite, and define them, learn to 
know and to see them. Otherwise your conception of beauty will be 
incomplete, saccharine, prettified, sentimental. . . . 

— An Actor Prepares 























Broadway in Prospect 


New Harvests 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


wr a single summer drops into your lap two books of the 
quality of Young Man With a Horn and In Hazard, you permit 
yourself to expect that time has prepared equal surprises for the other 
arts, especially theatre surprises, which always seem to come forth 
out of nowhere when September passes the line of Labor Day. The 
marked dramatic quality in both stories and the contrast in the 
writing styles also turn your mind theatrewards. For anyone who 
knows the theatre sees at once that the excitement in Dorothy Baker’s 
sentences — the author’s own excitement poured out upon the reader 
— would never pass any set of footlights, although it works its 
miracle in the library; and that Richard Hughes, on the other hand, 
would know to perfection just how calm a man must be — or seem — 
when he tells a story for the theatre. Also he would know how to put, in 
some mysterious way, enough dramatic pressure behind his simplest 
words to make his audience feel what he intends it to feel. Hughes 
should have stayed in the theatre. He should be brought back to it. 
If the season 1938-39 finds one play as theatrically compelling as Jn 
Hazard, it will be a good season. Let us see what the chances are. 
The plays that have carried on through an excessively hot summer 
provide a short list to start with. Clifford Goldsmith’s What a Life, 
You Can’t Take It With You by George Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
Bachelor Born and On Borrowed Time carry the banner for comedy; 
I Married an Angel and Pins and Needles are the right and left wings 
of music; drama stands firm with Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance; the eternal Tobacco 
Road completes the list. That does not look like much. Yet visitors to 
the city who have seen five or six of these productions — about the 
limit for a short-vacation summer visitor — have found a worth-while 
selection. There have been longer summer lists with less merit. 
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Jerome Robinson 





Alongside the finished performances of Vera Zorina and Dennis King, 
Audrey Christie and Walter Slezak in Broadway’s favorite musical must be 
placed the work of an impressive list of men responsible for the production’s 
careful preparation: Rodgers, Hart, Logan, Mielziner, Balanchine, Wiman. 
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FRED STONE brings Lightnin’ back to Broadway, w here two decades J 
ago Frank Bacon helped it reach nearly thirteen hundred pertormances. 
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BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


There probably has never been a September that gave less absolute 
assurance from individual producers of what was coming next. Not 
only they but playwrights, actors, composers, seem unduly loath to 
name for you exact times and places, or to outline the elaborate plans 
that are usually ready by this time, though they are often changed 
later. Two or three causes contribute to this general delay. Try-outs in 
summer theatres have taken off the lists many plays of doubtful 
promise that producers would once have tested with a cheap produc- 
tion in August or early September. Angels are harder to find than 
they were in more afHuent days and a bad summer for general busi- 
ness — like this just passed — is always a bad time for borrowing 
money. Theatres, by the same token, are not so much in demand that 
a man needs to make an early-season lease to be sure that he has a 
home for a regular schedule of plays during the height of the season. 
And, finally, the men who have plays on their list in which they have 
real faith want to give them every advantage, including the advantage 
of an established audience returned rested to the city and to that 
routine of the autumn which includes theatregoing. Yet in spite of all 
these handicaps to accurate or full announcement, there is more than 
enough to promise a theatre season rich in opportunity for amuse- 
ment, for delight and for other satisfactions. 

There is, to begin with, the optimistic gesture which the American 
Theatre Council makes in holding a second conference on September 
13 and 14, opening the gates of the theatre season with a friendly joint 
welcome, as it were. The first conference in May 1937 brought together 
not only representatives of every branch of theatre art and labor in 
New York, each ready to solve every theatre problem at once, but 
also a spokesman from almost every city in the country, each with a 
plan to bring the theatre back to his special corner of the road. There 
has probably never been so much talk about the theatre in so few days 
anywhere as there was at the Astor Hotel at that first meeting. But 
if nothing was actually done there, something very important was 
created — a bond of service to the theatre based on purely practical 
and mutual benefits. Already several active plans have developed out 
of this alliance, including the new ticket code to abolish speculation, 
the complete text of which is a feature of the second convention. 
Since that convention is rolling on as the pages of this issue roll off 
the press, there is no more definite news of it today. But the prospectus 
calls for a precise action program to be presented as a series of sugges- 
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tions during the first day and a half, and acted upon part by part in 
the last half day of the session. ‘To make theatrical entertainment 
more accessible to the vast American public’ is the purpose of the 
American Theatre Council as it is stated, and here are some of the 
first offerings which the legitimate theatre in New York presents as 
material for them to work upon. 

Half a dozen important offices are already buzzing with work on 
musical shows, whose Jack has been so sad a feature of several recent 
seasons. That is welcome news indeed. The first show promised in this 
class is the ‘intimate revue’, Sing Out the News, which opened the 
season in Philadelphia, which is headed for the Music Box, and may, 
in fact, if dates hold, be ensconced there before this magazine is off the 
press. The music and lyrics are by Harold J. Rome, the sketches by 
Charles Friedman, who jumped into the first ranks of the news last 
winter through the important part they played in the making of Pins 
and Needles, the Labor Stage satirical revue. What Harold Rome did 
that was especially valuable for Pins and Needles was to write songs 
that were singable, charming and sufficiently varied, and yet all well 
within the range of a natural untrained voice. The work gave little 
indication of what he could do for a large cast of sophisticated profes- 
sionals, for a voice like that of Edward Matthews (remembered 
happily from the opera Porgy and Bess and from Four Saints) and for 
actors like Hiram Sherman, Philip Loeb, Will Geer, Rex Ingram and 
the more than ninety others that make up the cast. George Kaufman 
and Moss Hart, co-producers of the show with Max Gordon, have 
contributed some sketches themselves; Jo Mielziner has done the 
settings and John Hambleton the costumes. 

Coming in just a little later under Shubert auspices may be the 
musical play formerly called By Candlelight and now You Never Know, 
with some at least of its music by Cole Porter and the balance by 
Robert Katscher. The work, with a company full of headliners and 
scenery by Albert Johnson, made a preliminary tour last spring, and at 
least Clifton Webb, Lupe Velez and Libby Holman are scheduled for 
New York. 

Moss Hart and George Kaufman are named again as collaborators 
in a revue by Irving Berlin which Sam Harris would produce and in 
which Ethel Merman would be featured. On Dwight Deere Wiman’s 
list is a topical revue, Swing to the Left, by J. P. McEvoy and Arthur 
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DAVID FFOLKES has sketched an ambitious decor for the full-length pro- 
duction of Hamlet in which Maurice Evans will soon appear. Most of the 
drama will make use of a unit set which can be readily converted from the 
castle parapet or audience room into a Danish plain or the graveyard scene. 













Warner Brothers 
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JULES GARFIELD, whom New York remembers as the idealistic lad in 
Having Wonderful Time and the tough brother of Golden Boy, has been 
rechristened John Garfield by Hollywood with no damage to his talents as 
an actor. In the film Four Daughters he plays a rude and defeated musician 
with as much conviction as he brought to his stage roles and makes Broad- 
way anxious to welcome him back to the Group Theatre this autumn. 
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BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


Schwartz, concerning which the only assurance is that the scenery 
will be by Jo Mielziner, although the announcement says further that 
the cast may include Jimmy Durante and the choreography will 
probably be by George Balanchine. Balanchine appears again as 
choreographer for The Boys from Syracuse, the Rodgers and Hart 
musical sponsored and schemed by George Abbott. Jimmy Savo ap- 
pears on that list, and that should be enough. In this same strain also 
are Ring In the New by Oscar Hammerstein, Jr., and Laurence Schwab, 
with a possibility of Marc Blitzstein’s No for an Answer being ready 
for a Mercury Theatre production. 

But although these musicals should furnish much of the gaiety of 
the season, if they work out as well as it may be hoped they will, the 
one that is attracting most notice in advance is Knickerbocker Holiday, 
a show by Maxwell Anderson with music by Kurt Weill and settings 
by Jo Mielziner. It is a story of old New York, with a cast headed by 
Walter Huston as Peter Stuyvesant. It is Maxwell Anderson’s first 
musical and, if dates hold, it will achieve further prominence as the 
first production by the Playwrights Producing Company. 

By this time almost everyone who is interested in the professional 
theatre in New York knows what the Playwrights Producing Company 
is, but since this is the first year of its activity, it is as well to put the 
group on the record. The company is made up of five of New York’s 
most fertile playwrights, all with several works to their credit which 
would be included in almost any list of the limited number of American 
plays reckoned as having a claim to permanence. The five authors are 
(in alphabetical order) Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Sidney 
Howard, Elmer Rice and Robert Sherwood. They have joined hands 
to produce their own plays for fellowship, for profit and, no doubt, for 
the added assurance that their plays will appear as nearly as possible 
as they write them. The adventure will be watched with the keenest 
attention, for these men have had, generally speaking, the most gener- 
ous producers in the American field in the matter of opportunity, of 
cooperation and of play-financing. It is easy to see what the play- 
wrights can save in the way of profits by eliminating the producer, as- 
suming that they are as good at business as he is, or that they can hire 
as good a businessman as the men who have borne that share of their 
plays’ burdens so far and taken in return a share of the profits. It will 
be especially interesting to see what they can do for each other as 
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playwrights, both in the way of helping each other out of a playwriting 


hole and of leaving each other’s work alone under the stress of final 
rehearsals. Everyone recognizes the new line-up as offering valuable 
material for the study of theatre practice and organization, and every- 
one wishes the group well. Beside the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill 
contribution to the season, there are two other plays already an- 
nounced: Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Iilinois, which allows 
Raymond Massey to carry Lincoln from his appointment as post- 
master in New Salem, Illinois, to his election as President, and Elmer 
Rice’s American Landscape, with settings by Aline Bernstein, to illus- 
trate modern life in Connecticut. If Sidney Howard’s and S. N. Behr- 
man’s plays are also to take up their location in the American scene, 
that is not yet a part of the record. 

The Playwrights Producing Company has, among the producing 
groups in the field, the first edge on public curiosity by the very nov- 
elty of its organization, but there are many other groups whose pro- 
grams are eagerly watched, in some cases still awaited. The Group 
Theatre comes back to Broadway heartened by London’s approval of 
Clifford Odets’ Golden Boy and of the company that played it. To that 
they might well add the approval motion picture critics have bestowed 
on the quality which Jules Garfield (John Garfield on the screen) 
brings to his acting as a result of Group training and, of course, his own 
talent. Garfield and Franchot Tone are both expected to return to 
Group ranks for the second play of the Group season, Gentle People 
by Irwin Shaw, author of Bury the Dead. The Group’s first play, due 
late in November, is a dentist’s office love story by Clifford Odets, 
called Rocket to the Moon, with Morris Carnovsky as leading player 
and, perhaps, Luther Adler and Sylvia Sidney. 

The Mercury Theatre, which kept the headlines pretty steadily 
last year with successful theatrical adventures under the leadership 
of Orson Welles and John Houseman, promises to begin the year with 
Georg Biichner’s spectacular play of the French Revolution, Danion’s 
Death, made famous some years ago by Reinhardt’s fine production, 
one of the most successful of his entire career. With Danton, in reper- 
tory and for contrast, they promise William Gillette’s farce, Too 
Much Fohnson. For contrast with Maurice Evans’ Henry IV, perhaps, 
there is Five Kings, by which title, and with Orson Welles as Falstaff, 
Burgess Meredith as Henry V, George Coulouris as Hotspur, they 
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call a joint adaptation of Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, Henry V, Henry VI, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 and Richard III, The Mercury is also looked to as 
host for Marc Blitzstein’s No for an Answer. 

Although John Golden, carrying on Fred Stone’s happy tour in 
Lightnin’, is the first to schedule on Broadway an event out of the 
summer theatre, the Theatre Guild follows Mr. Golden closely with 
Patricia Collinge’s adaptation of André Birabeau’s Dame Nature. 
Their next play on the list, Mirror for Children by Merrill Rogers, is, 
like Dame Nature, concerned with the more serious affairs in the lives 
of adolescents. Another interesting item on the Guild’s probable 
program is The Ascent of F6, a tragedy in verse by W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood. 

Although Labor Stage is still buzzing with the pleasant music and 
satire of Pins and Needles and promises to go on buzzing for another 
year, the directors of Labor Stage are hard at work on other produc- 
tions, with Lee Strasberg ready to start on an International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union schedule to direct Sidney Kingsley’s drama- 
tization of Millen Brand’s The Outward Room. There are other plans 
in the wind, but winds shift, and Labor Stage may have, among the 
many advantages of not paying a theatre license, the added perquisite 
of being permitted to take its time before issuing formal prospectuses. 

A four-week season of Victoria Regina is announced as ‘a triumphal 
return of the Helen Hayes vehicle’. And since fellow actors — and 
actresses — who saw Miss Hayes as Victoria just before she closed her 
tour declared that she had accomplished the unheard-of feat of en- 
riching the part day by day during a run of nearly two years, her 
coming back to show New York the finished product may well be 
called triumphal. But New York is waiting even more eagerly for 
Helen Hayes as Portia in the production of The Merchant of Venice 
which she tried out with acclaim on the road last year during her tour 
with Victoria. 

With equal eagerness New York is waiting to greet Katharine 
Cornell after a year of absence-without-leave. She brings back with 
her a noble part, that of Mariamne in Friedrich Hebbel’s Herod and 
Mariamne. In its German original, this play is in free-flowing, ma- 
jestic blank verse (3300 lines of it, if memory serves), on a level with 
the Biblical theme and the dramatic character of the action. Clemence 
Dane has made the English adaptation. There is an intriguing line 
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at the end of Miss Cornell’s first announcement of the plans ahead: 
‘Eventually, Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

Beside this hint of Shakespeare to come, and the Mercury’s Five 
Kings, and Helen Hayes’ Merchant of Venice, and another Merchant 
spoken of with Sam Jaffe as Shylock and Benno Schneider as director, 
there are two highly-heralded Shakespearean productions which 
Maurice Evans brings to greet his welcoming audience in New York. 
The uncut version of Hamlet, which he will present beginning at 6:45, 
follows an English tradition, although those who prefer the shorter 
version may see it at either performance on matinee days. Mady 
Christians will play the Queen to Evans’ Hamlet, and Katherine 
Locke Ophelia. Evans’ second Shakespeare is Henry IV, Part 1, in 
which he plays Falstaff to Frederic Worlock’s Henry IV. For both 
plays David Ffolkes has done the scenery and Margaret Webster the 
staging. As further possibilities on the Evans program, there are 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Lightning Before Death by Hardwick Nevin and a 
Sheridan or Congreve comedy. 

There are two other guests whose coming is awaited with more 
than superficial attention. The first is Wilfrid Lawson, who is prom- 
ised in Mr. Priestley’s J Have Been Here Before as soon as — and if — 
Gilbert Miller, the producer, and the Dramatists’ Guild can settle a 
little dispute as to the production of a Guild member’s play by a 
producer who has not signed the Dramatists’ Guild agreement. As 
the barrister in Lidel!, as Richard Wagner in a mediocre play called 
Prelude to Exile, and as Benedict Arnold in a less than mediocre play, 
Mr. Lawson managed to acquire a distinct reputation as a creative 
actor, well sustained by his previous record in England and heightened 
by the judgment of the London critics last winter on his performance 
in the Priestley play. Robert Morley is the next guest; he comes as 
Oscar Wilde in a play of that name written by Leslie and Sewell 
Stokes and previously received with interest at the Gate Theatre in 
London where it was presented by Norman Marshall, announced to 
produce it here. 

Among the men — several new to the theatre — from whom plays 
are awaited that promise more than average interest, are Thornton 
Wilder, who is reported to have a gay comedy almost ready; Paul 
Vincent Carroll, who will surely be easily persuaded to follow up the 
popularity of Shadow and Substance; Robert Nathan, whose Music at 
Evening was on the schedule of the Ridgeway Theatre, White Plains; 
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Ernest Hemingway, with a play said to be named, if not written; 
T. S. Eliot whose verse play, The Family Reunion, employing ‘a Greek 
chorus composed of week-end guests in modern flannels and chiffons’ 
is written, is soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace, and will be 
presented first at the Mercury Theatre, London, by Ashley Dukes 
and Martin Browne; and, last but far from least, Sinclair Lewis, who 
almost wrote a first-class play in Fayhawker and who is sure to do it if 
he sets his mind and his hand to it. 

From the producers’ incomplete announcements can be culled such 
further promising items as these: on Guthrie McClintic’s list, Missouri 
Legend by Elizabeth B. Ginty, with Dorothy Gish, Mildred Natwick, 
Russell Collins; Mamba’s Daughters, by Dorothy and DuBose Hey- 
ward; possibly Schiller’s Don Carlos and Flight into China by Pearl S. 
Buck. On Brock Pemberton’s list are Kiss the Boys Goodbye by Clare 
Boothe; Follow Me Ever by Paul Horgan (another Lincoln play, this 
time in the White House) in which Stephen Courtleigh may have the 
leading role. William Kilcullen is planning to produce Bright Rebel by 
Stanley Young, with John Cromwell as Byron. Eddie Dowling is to 
present Madame Capet with Eva Le Gallienne. Sam Harris announces an 
early-October opening for a play by Moss Hart and George Kaufman 
about the theatre, The Fabulous Invalid, as well as the spectacular 
show by Kaufman and Hart to come later, and a play by George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber; also on Mr. Harris’ list is Queeny by 
Sinclair Lewis. Maurice Schwartz heads his schedule for the Yiddish 
Art Theatre with his own dramatization of Asch’s novel, The Three 
Cities. From the Mohawk Festival Walter Hampden may bring to 
Broadway a revised version of Trily by Brian Hooker or Arthur 
Goodrich. And finally, the One-Act Repertory Theatre has made up a 
schedule with three plays on its first bill. 

The Federal Theatre Project plans no less than seven New York 
openings within the two months following Labor Day: a dramatization 
of the novel Big Blow by the author, Theodore Pratt; Sing for Your 
Supper, a satirical revue; a return engagement of Shaw’s On the Rocks 
and a Negro production of Androcles and the Lion; The Life and Death 
of an American by George Sklar, with music by Earl Robinson; 
Medicine, a Living Newspaper by Oscar Saul, Alfred Hayes and 
Hoffman Hayes; and a Negro play with a Civil War setting. 


Taken all in all, these are promising first announcements. 
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ASHLEY DUKES 


HE Lunts with their Giraudoux comedy came and went to full 

London houses, leaving Golden Boy and Idiot’s Delight to carry on 
their tradition of success; so that with Mourning Becomes Electra still 
fresh in mind, it is right to describe the season 1937-38 as one of Amer- 
ican drama in London. And this in spite of the fact that Gielgud made 
an experiment in short-run presentation lasting many months, and 
gave us actually the best single production of the year in Chekhov’s 
Three Sisters. The fact that his half-dozen plays did not include a 
single work by a living English author is not so much his fault as a 
reflection on our own productivity and standards. Yet accident may 
have played its usual part in deciding the choice. Gielgud might easily 
have hit the mark either with Murder in the Cathedral or The Ascent of 
F6, both of which had been cast and produced elsewhere in the 
previous season. As it turns out, his experiment in ‘repertory’, as the 
English call the short run, has strengthened the prevailing impression 
that English dramatists with anything to say are hard to find, and 
American dramatists a good deal easier. This opinion many critics 
now declare openly. 

In Golden Boy they find a justification for it. Not only has London 
seldom seen an ensemble as good as that of the Group Theatre com- 
pany, but it has seen few individual performances as satisfying and 
self-effacing. Also it is plain that among dramatists who use the con- 
vention of naturalism in any shape or form, Odets has more vitality 
and poetry in him than any West End colleague can command. Writ- 
ing about people with whom the dramatic reviewer of The Times 
would not care personally to associate for an evening (which is just 
a little personal trouble frankly expressed) this playwright contrives to 
transcend lifelikeness as it was transcended before him by Chekhov 
or Synge. And it is good to find him interpreted by artists who under- 
stand this above-lifelikeness in their author; it is good also to see him 
presented simply with the background of a few screens on the stage 
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of the St. James’s of all theatres, generally a stronghold of Lonsdale 
comedy or some other form of drama witha polite appeal. Our theatre- 
distinctions can be rightly understood by Londoners alone; they are 
not to be compared with anything on Broadway. People have to be 
very sure they want to see the play before they go to the St. James’s 
at all; and there is no doubt they want to see Golden Boy, which is 
getting audiences as specialized as those of the Russian Ballet, and 
more discriminating. 

James Agate and other critics are asking our own playwrights to 
write better — without perhaps sufficiently encouraging the efforts 
of Eliot, Auden and Spender to do so in their own style. The conven- 
tional demand in fact is for more and better Ervines, Cowards and 
Van Drutens; and frankly it is hard to see how this can be met. The 
reasons for the pause in English creative playwriting — a pause which 
has now lasted a number of years — have often been examined in 
these pages, and they are too many and complex to be recounted 
again. But I continually find that middle-European theatre men who 
have studied our drama of the last few years are in agreement on one 
point — the universal problem of the stage is as much social as artistic. 
Freedom of the imagination is not automatically conferred on writers 
of the ‘Western democracies’, though it may be autocratically denied 
to writers under the dictatorships. The malady of Europe is nothing 
if not contagious. Complacency can itself constitute a dictatorship 
and a tyranny. The calm, the order, the security that are never seri- 
ously threatened may become in themselves a hostile force. The com- 
placency of the English, which Shaw has spent a useful lifetime in 
holding to ridicule, was actually more seriously shaken in the short 
space of the Abdication crisis than in years of alarums sounded by 
Hitler or Mussolini. For the complacency of the French, let the theatre 
of the boulevards and the Vie Parisienne speak. For that of America 
there are witnesses enough among the satirists; but most of all among 
those dramatists who succeed, like Odets and some of his fellows, in 
imposing their own conception of the classless society upon the actual 
dramatic background. It is a feat for writers to put words on paper 
and figures on the stage at all, unless they are themselves like many, 
old and young, bound up with the fabric of received opinion and 
satisfied to be so. 

Not that one wishes every playwright to advertise his political 
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consciousness, or even to be politically conscious in anything but an 
inward sense. But just as the ‘unpolitical man’ has become an impos- 
sibility as citizen of some great countries of the world, so the individual 
outside them cannot waive responsibility and live with profit on his 
individual wit, invention, subtlety or that “sense of humor’ which is 
the most desired ornament of complacency. Live on them in a fashion 
he certainly can, but not with distinction or ultimate satisfaction even 
to himself. In the ranks of the self-proclaimed ‘unpolitical men’ are 
to be found all the minds most unhappy and disappointed. The veriest 
type of embitterment is the writer of thirty to forty who began by 
precociously following a creative fashion in which he achieved his own 
measure of success, but now finds himself without adjustment to a 
changing world which in turn no longer speaks his language or wishes 
to understand him. It is just in the theatre that these minor tragedies 
happen oftenest; and it is in the theatre also that the man with the 
anchorage of his own weltanschauung (which is another name for the 
political man) can survive two generations of other people’s ship- 
wrecks and even some failures of his own, and achieve what he has 
truly set out to do. 

At eighty-two, to take the most obvious example, George Bernard 
Shaw writes Geneva and has it produced at the Malvern Festival, 
which has hitherto made no real contact between age and youth 
in the English theatre, but has functioned intelligently and given 
first performances to The Apple Cart, The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
and many other plays. Criticism may tell Shaw politely that he is in 
his dotage, which he anticipates by saying the same thing bluntly 
himself. Certainly no one will be satisfied with Geneva, yet the stock 
of its author as political man was never higher than now. We all 
want him to say something in the dramatic sense on world matters, 
because he has established the right to say it. But the more the 
subject seems to demand the lash of satire (as in Geneva) the less effec- 
tive is bound to be his attack. Shaw has never been a true satirist; 
he has no conception of the cruelty involved in the use of satire, or of 
the injustice it often inflicts through the passion that attends it. All 
of these things are human and faulty, and Shaw’s inhumanity is the 
measure of his intellectual faultlessness. If he were capable of getting 
angry and giving pain and being sorry for it and saying so, the world 
would promptly lose whatever faith it has in him. Something more 
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STEWART CHANEY has planned imaginative sets for the lodgings of Mrs. 
Malaprop and of Captain Absolute in a presentation of The Rivals to be 
staged at London’s Old Vic the last week in September. The production 
stresses the use of painted scenery, ‘with the floor tilted to emphasize the 
perspective as well as create an interesting dimension for the actors.’ 




















Sir Anthony Absolute 


COSTUMES DESIGNED BY STEWART CHANEY FOR THE RIVALS 


About his preparation for the London production Mr. Chaney writes: ‘The 
scenery and costumes have been set a little later than the usual time, in 
17g0 instead of 1775, as that period provides an interesting transition be- 
tween the late Georgian and Regency styles. In the painting I have tried 
to create a period feeling without falling back on the old-fashioned manner 
of tight scene-painting, ‘rather substituting a modern distorted free draw- 
ing.” Mr. Chaney also will design a production of Faust for Covent Garden. 
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than a legend would have been destroyed. However, he has proved to 
the satisfaction of many beside himself that the theatre must be 
political (in the widest sense) if it is to hold its place in the world. 
He can still amuse us by being right among wrong-thinkers, just as 
surely as a saint can inspire us by doing right among wrong-doers. 
It is certain that a moral force drives him to give us this entertain- 
ment. And the English, exasperated by him as they often are, can 
console themselves by the knowledge that he is one of three Irishmen 
among the dramatists of the Malvern International, and a Southern 
Irishman at that. The other representative of Eire is Lord Dunsany, 
author of Alexander. 

The Northern Irishman of the group is C. K. Munro, whose 
dramas of power-politics, produced by the Stage Society, were events 
of the years from 1919 to 1924. Then he struck a vein of queer social 
observation which he has worked ever since, with very uneven results. 
Coronation at Mrs. Beam’s, which is in the Malvern list, introduces 
characters from an earlier play, and characters who were already curi- 
ously old-fashioned on their first appearance, because they recalled 
Chekhov in so many ways. Also an individual writer like Munro is 
bound to suffer by comparison with an individual writer like James 
Bridie, represented by The Last Trump. Bridie has a bolder fancy in 
his approach to life and tempers it continually with a Scottish shrewd- 
ness; he is astonishingly productive and unfailingly vital, even when 
he infuriates his listener most. It is generally agreed that his play 
on the old subject of human reaction to a threat of impending cosmic 
disaster cannot be judged by a Malvern presentation in the middle of 
a first and under-rehearsed week. Let us leave it then until it comes to 
London, together with Priestley’s Music at Night which is the solid 
English contribution to a group of five contemporary first perform- 
ances. The other event has been Bergner’s appearance in Saint Foan 
for the first time in English. Malvern being so near to the border of 
Wales, it would surely have been better to complete the international 
of the British Isles by a Welshman’s play. 4 Comedy of Good and Evil 
by Richard Hughes would have served well enough. But Charles 
Morgan is to give us The Flashing Stream at the opening of the new 
London season, and that may prove to be a Welshman’s play for 
future festivals. 

Two separate seasons of Russian Ballet, one at Covent Garden 
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and the other at Drury Lane, have been too much even for London 
at the height of summer to accept — and the height of summer is the 
only time when ballet on this scale flourishes. The breach between 
Massine and De Basil widened at last into this double presentation 
and the double disillusionment of many people. The promoters began 
by making play with a rivalry of talent between Fokine and Massine; 
but this was surely a false opposition. No one will expect the creator 
of Les Sylphides to produce new masterpieces at this time of day, 
though it is sad to see the convention degenerate into a work like Les 
Elfes. With Massine on the other hand, a reputation is now staked 
upon ability to give choreographic significance to works like the 
Seventh Symphony; and if he should eventually give up such efforts, 
it will be hard for him to re-establish himself or to return to a conven- 
tion such as that of La Boutique Fantasque. If individual talents are to 
rule in the world of ballet at all, it is surely better that they should 
be neither dancers nor choreographers, but impresarios like Diaghilev. 
For although this great directive artist had his own weaknesses and 
was partly responsible for the degeneration of ballet into a vogue of 
painters and designers, he at least contrived to discipline the forces 
within his own company, and so kept a certain independence. If the 
international agents begin to exploit the name of Russian Ballet 
as an international affair, the art may easily be ruined for a generation 
— or alternatively, the English and American Ballets may come into 
their own. 

Meantime Drury Lane is to go back to Shakespeare for the first 
time in a theatrical generation, with Ivor Novello in Henry V. J. B. 
Priestley is to take a hand in production at the Westminster, with old 
plays and new. It seems that London this year will be without any 
single experiment as comprehensive as Gielgud’s last season; but 
there is time enough for such plans to be made and carried through. 
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AT THE FIFTH 
BENNINGTON FESTIVAL 
OF THE 


MODERN DANCE 





A group of Hanya Holm’s danc- 
ers performing a new composi- 
tion, Dance of Work and Play. 








1 detail of Martha Graham's 
* eroup in ‘Indian Episode’, a 
ection of American Document. 


The Bennington College Festival, which 
has been attracting each summer an ever- 
increasing audience, has set during its 
fifth season a record in attendance and 
appreciation. This year four leading 
American dancers, after participating in 
the summer’s workshop activities, pre- 
sented their concert and apprentice groups 
| in new compositions at the two August 
festival cycles. The program featured 
Charles Weidman’s Opus 57, Martha 
Graham’s American Document, Hanya 
Holm’s Dance of Work and Play and Doris 
Humphrey’s Passacaglia. Both audiences 
and critics have acclaimed the new works 
as among the finest and most important 
these artists have given the modern dance. 
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Barbara Morgan 











Barbara Morgan 


DORIS HUMPHREY has used the stately and persistent rhythm of Bach’s 
great organ Passacaglia in C Minor as a basis for a new choreographic com- 
position first presented at the Fifth Bennington Dance Festival in August. 














Concert Hall Into Theatre 
IRVING KOLODIN 


HERE is a shadowy figure making his way into the theatre who 

bears a striking resemblance to the personality known as The 
American Composer. He comes in quietly through a back door, while 
the attention of the audience is turned in another direction, and he 
does not seem to be quite sure whether he should stay or go. It is evi- 
dent that this reference is not to the American Composer whom every- 
body in the theatre knows, the Dick Rodgers, Harold Arlens, Cole 
Porters or Vernon Dukes; but rather to the Blitzsteins, Coplands, 
Thomsons and Bowles, composers from the world of the concert hall, 
whose names cause a wrinkling of brows in all but the most exclusive 
society. 

To one with an interest in both music and the theatre (admittedly 
in that descending order) one of the most heartening developments in 
the last several seasons has been the gradual rapprochement of the two 
elements. It began with the planting of that curious shoot, Virgil 
Thomson’s setting of Gertrude Stein’s Four Saints in Three Acts; it 
progressed with the staging by the Group Theatre of the Paul Green- 
Kurt Weill Yohnny Fohnson and the elaborate score written by Leh- 
man Engel for Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates; and it reached a high 
point last winter with the success of Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will 
Rock. All this on Broadway. Elsewhere there was the production of 
Aaron Copland’s The Second Hurricane, and on scattered side streets, 
a collaboration between Paul Bowles and the Federal Theatre on 
Horse Eats Hat, and between Virgil Thomson and the same Federal 
Theatre on one of the issues of the Living Newspaper. 

Nor has the energy of this development exhausted itself. Blitzstein 
is now at work on another score-and-drama (tentatively titled No for 
an Answer) for the same Mercury Theatre that took over his last 
when its future was in doubt; Aaron Copland is engrossed in a col- 
laboration with the Group Theatre; and the new Playwrights Pro- 
ducing Company will present Maxwell Anderson’s Knickerbocker 
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Holiday, for which the now Americanized Kurt Weill is writing the 
music. These are known to be on the horizon for the immediate future; 
what other plans are secretly maturing, one cannot say. It is a cer- 
tainty, however, that some are, if nowhere else than in the fertile 
brain of Virgil Thomson. 

It would be flattering to declare that the theatre has profited as 
much by this collaboration as the composers have, but the facts assert 
otherwise. Unquestionably the principal benefits have accrued to the 
composers, who have won themselves a prominence of which they 
may have dreamed, but despaired of realizing. They were celebrities 
before this in the circles that patronize the League of Composers’ 
concerts, or those at the New School for Social Research or the Yaddo 
Festivals, but that is a small territory. They have emerged to another 
world whose boundaries may be much the same, but whose climate, in 
any case, is a more rigorous one. 

The experience has been an illuminating one from more than a 
single aspect. Without pretending to speak authoritatively for any of 
the men involved, it is no mere hazard to say that it has given them a 
more realistic attitude toward their own abilities. That they have 
talent is indisputable; it has been the depth and weight of that talent 
which have never been definitely established. Perhaps, in spite of all 
their protestations to that end, their talent is not for writing absolute 
music, string quartets, piano concertos or symphonic odes. Perhaps 
the particular character of their talent demands the completion of 
words for its fulfilment, flourishes best in association with delineation, 
gestures, movement. Perhaps — and fAis is in no sense a hazard — it is 
an orientation they lacked, a sense of contact with the world. 

If this seems a remote supposition, consider the burden of two of 
the leading exhibits. Everyone is acquainted with the substance and 
direction of Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock, but it is pertinent to 
recall that it lay about energetically at a dozen contemporary foibles 
and spoke its mind as well on capital and labor. The press, religion, 
corruption of the courts, jazz music, medicine, the arts — none of them 
was out of range of Blitzstein’s small siege gun. Copland’s The Second 
Hurricane (which is entitled to a regard much beyond what it earned 
during its brief run as a semi-amateur production on Grand Street in 
1937) found its subject matter in the plight of a dozen high-school 
boys and girls marooned during a flood in the Mississippi Valley. 
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That their plight was solved by a reliance on a communal plan of 
action after individual enterprise had failed was hardly more surpris- 
ing than the simplicity and directness of the musical speech Copland 
found for the colloquial text. 

This trend toward what might be generically called the Left was 
further exemplified by the benefit program given last Spring by the 
New Masses which offered selections from these and other theatre 
works by the Messrs. Blitzstein, Bowles, Copland and Thomson (to 
list them in a severely alphabetical succession). It was novel enough 
to find four contemporary American composers included in a program 
of theatre music, but that they should all be able to provide works in 
keeping with the tone of an evening decidedly doctrinaire was a situa- 
tion unparalleled in the country’s musical history. 

All this is impressive not merely because it might provide a few 
richer evenings in the theatre next winter or the winter after that, 
but also because it illustrates the oldest of aesthetic platitudes, that 
one which holds it impossible for an artist to function without an audi- 
ence. Encountering a mountainous public indifference to their works 
in the concert halls of the land — where a single performance of a 
concerto or a symphony is considered a triumph by the composer for- 
tunate enough to persuade a conductor to favor his work, and repe- 
titions are unheard of — these composers have gone elsewhere in 
quest of an audience, achieving a success undoubtedly beyond their 
most optimistic expectations. Aside from the réc/ame that accrued to 
him, it is probable that Blitzstein earned more money from the run of 
The Cradle Will Rock than he had in all his previous career as a 
composer. And, despite the common belief to the contrary, even our 
American composers like to think they are performing a function in 
society which entitles them to a wage, however modest. 

In a sense, this success has come to them through what might be 
called a form of journalism in music, based on a reaction to what is 
current and flourishing. Without questioning the sincerity of their 
inclination, it is interesting to observe that they have gradually veered 
to the Left, where there is organized activity, enterprise, an audience. 
But more important than the question of sincerity or insincerity is the 
fact that they have abandoned their traditional aloofness as ‘artists’, 
and ventured into a foreign milieu. 

That the theatre has made its exactions in return for its favors is 
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from the outset. 
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not to be questioned, but it is equally evident that, in every case, the 
discipline imposed has been beneficial rather than harmful. From an 
attitude composed in equal parts of a desire to invent subtleties not 
devised by their fellow-composers and a wicked aim to startle the 
critics, they have turned to the problem of interesting a large, musi- 
cally unsophisticated audience. In every case the works they have pro- 
duced are clearer, less self-conscious and more richly creative than the 
works they have habitually written for the concert hall. For this 
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alone, they would owe an eternal debt to the theatre, one they can 
repay only by writing better works than they have to date. 

For, with all the success of The Cradle Will Rock, both in lay and 
esoteric circles, it was less than a thorough realization of the com- 
poser’s intention. That it revealed Blitzstein as a man of remarkably 
varied talents — equally gifted as composer, scenarist, librettist and 
interlocutor for his own production — is undeniable. The shrewd 
scheme of the libretto, the stinging fury of some of the prose, the con- 
sistently adult level of the thinking were all singular qualities for a 
composer, particularly one of American background. But it is also 
likely that the thinness of some of the invention, the inconclusiveness 
of some of the dramatic development, the banality of certain musical 
sections (especially the sentimental reverie of Gus and Sadie Polock) 
would have been a good deal more evident had the original, elaborate 
plan of production been followed. The inadvertent bareness forced on 
the play by the difficulties with the administrators when it was in the 
hands of the Federal Theatre Project was a stroke of good fortune that 
contributed immeasurably to the effectiveness of the work. Obviously, 
the absence of orchestra, scenery and costumes disarmed the critic 


However, perfection is scarcely the standard by which to measure 
the accomplishment of an American composer, especially one ventur- 
ing into the theatre for the first time. Recognizing the deficiencies of 
Blitzstein’s score and the needless ugliness of some of the writing (in 
those moments when he recalled that he was, after all, a ‘modern’ 
composer), it is also possible to admire wholeheartedly the prevailing 
vigor of the music and, above all, the surprising gift for characteriza- 
tion that spoke from almost every page. Without departing from a 
musical idiom that was intelligible to the least sophisticated listener, 
Blitzstein found apt, concise musical phrases to limn such personages 
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as Editor Daily, Mr. Mister, Junior Mister, Moll and Reverend 
Salvation, to make their characters apparent even without the af- 
firmation of words. From Mozart to Strauss, the ability to character- 
ize in music has been a distinguishing mark of every successful musical 
dramatist. 

Another major virtue of Blitzstein’s accomplishment was the 
conscious treatment of the text in terms of clarity and intelligibility 
to the listener. The history of American operatic writing is a history 
of failure in this cardinal respect, the composers invariably preferring 
the preservation of melodic line to the projection of the text. Even the 
polished articulation of Lawrence Tibbett was of no important as- 
sistance when he tried to sing the words Louis Gruenberg gave him in 
Emperor Fones or those Howard Hanson assigned him in Merry Mount. 
But this, after all, was grand opera, and nobody expects to under- 
stand the text — consequently, the composer made no especial effort 
to transcend his medium. The theatre, however, has other standards; 
and Blitzstein, Copland and Thomson have respected its demands 
with brilliant results. As one amazed visitor to Four Saints in Three 
Acts remarked: ‘For the first time one could understand every word 
sung in a score by an American composer, even if no one knew what 
they meant.’ 

In the willingness to regard music not merely as an end in itself 
but as a contributory factor in the development of a dramatic thesis, 
Copland’s The Second Hurricane shared many characteristics with 
The Cradle Will Rock. It, too, made no pretense to refinements of 
production, used a small orchestra hardly more resourceful than Blitz- 
stein’s piano, accepted a definitely constricted scope for its tonal 
language. Written for children of high-school age, it immediately 
divorced itself of any reliance on vocal dexterity for effect or display, 
substituting a basic unity of thought and expression for extraneous 
distractions. Nevertheless, there was dignity in Copland’s use of the 
materials at his disposal, and more than occasional subtlety, for those 
who were able to perceive it, in the relationship of principals, chorus and 
orchestra. One sensed a relaxation in the mere musical ideas which is 
rarely present in Copland’s more pretentious works, and, most sig- 
nificantly, a quality of warmth and charm not previously a charac- 
teristic of his writing. 

From a standpoint purely of technique and workmanship, the com- 
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posers who have ventured into the theatre have made progress that is 
definite and undeniable, but it is likely that even the gains in mechani- 
cal skill have been outweighed by the effect of these successes on their 
self-esteem. There should be no further occasion for mistrust and 
doubt of their abilities, the frustration of ‘creating in a vacuum’ (as 
Copland once termed it), even if the genre of their accomplishment is 
a less imposing one than they would want it to be. Certainly of all 
forms of cultural activity in America, the theatre is the most vital and 
progressive, and the possibilities it extends to its collaborators are 
virtually limitless. 

It is not impossible, indeed, that the American composer has 
stumbled inadvertently on the one means available to promote his 
prestige and utilize his talents productively. To the composer of the 
generation immediately preceding this one, the ballet offered a stimu- 
lus not matched by any other medium. For it Stravinsky wrote his 
L’Oiseau de Feu, Petrouchka and Sacre du Printemps; Prokofieff wrote 
his Chout, Pas d’ Acier and Scythian Suite; Ravel wrote his Daphnis et 
Chloé, de Falla his Le Tricorne and E/ Amor Brujo; and the list could 
be indefinitely extended with the works of Milhaud, Poulenc, Auric, 
Honegger, Lambert, Dukelsky, Rieti and others. All of these men 
have written concert-hall music as well, of course; but the ballet was 
an indispensable springboard for their talent in arousing the interest 
of an audience and defining the scope of their ability. 

Is it not possible that the theatre will serve a similar function for 
the American composer? As an extension and a reflection of the world 
of reality, it is not to be excelled; and its resources are even more 
varied than those of the mimetic world, since the word is also present. 
Compared with the prejudices, traditions and stagnation of the 
musical world, the theatre, with all its ‘commercialism’ and tawdri- 
ness, is in an enviable state of health. 
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Stuart Black 


The Chekhov 


Theatre Studio 





Michael Chekhov, 1937 


In THE seclusion of the Devon countryside Michael Chekhov is creating a theatre. 

As a young man of twenty, Chekhov entered the Moscow Art Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Stanislavski. Here he learned to prepare the parts that later made him famous in 
Russia; but above all he learned from Stanislavski the value and importance of a method. 
Later, in the First Moscow Art Studio under Sullerzhitski, and afterwards under Vakh- 
tangov, Chekhov’s name became synonymous with the great roles he created: Caleb in 
The Cricket on the Hearth; Klestakov in The Inspector General; Frazer in The Deluge; Eric 
the XIV; Malvolio; and finally Hamlet. Markov writes of him thus: — ‘His strange and 
tender genius grew and became strong in the years of the Revolution. He carried through 
those years the best there was in the Russian theatre; he vindicated this art by a current 
which flowed altogether beyond the realm of aesthetics.’ 

But it is not only as an actor that Chekhov is known in Russia. In 1923 he became 
Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre. For four years he taught, directed and 
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A view of the fourteenth-century courtyard, showing the old 

threshing barn — now the Chekhoo Theatre — on the right 

administered an organization of nearly two hundred people. His aim was to deepen and 
ennoble the work of the Theatre; to this end he turned to the plays of old Russia and to 
Shakespeare — Hamlet, King Lear, Twelfth Night and The Taming of the Shrew. 

Leaving Russia in 1928 Chekhov determined to study at closer range the European 
theatre. In Germany he worked with Reinhardt and, while there, directed a production of 
the Habima Players. Later he worked in Paris and Riga. During this period he was drawn 
more and more to Dr. Rudolph Steiner, whose writings had, during the last years in Russia, 
exerted a powerful influence upon him. Now, through further study, Chekhov was so 
greatly affected by the whole system of Dr. Steiner’s philosophy that a new orientation 
took place. From Stanislavski, from the European theatre, and from Dr. Steiner, Chekhov 
drew the material out of which he later created his own method. 

The background of the Chekhov Theatre Studio is Dartington Hall, Devonshire, a 
fourteenth-century Manor converted into a centre for rural enterprise, for education and 
for the arts. Farms, woodlands, orchards, form the basis for agricultural enterprise and 
provide in addition a foundation for rural industry such as a saw mill and cider press. A 
textile mill, a pottery and a wood turnery add to the products that are sold from the estate. 
Education centres around a progressive school which furnishes a free and rich environment 
for one hundred and eighty children from two to eighteen years of age, while the experi- 
ment of grouping Dance, Drama, Music and Design in an Arts Department makes possible 
a cultural centre at the heart of the whole enterprise. 


























William Hunter 





The building on the right, which was once a stable and windowless, now accommodates the 
students of the Fooss-Leeder School of the Dance. At the far end is the Chekhov Theatre. 


For something over a year the Chekhov Theatre Studio has been at work, drawing 
students from the United States, from the British Empire, from Germany, Austria and 
from England itself. The course of training is to last three years, and out of this first group 
of students a touring company will be formed. Already, as part of the training, Mr. Chekhov 
has begun work on the plays, which in the winter of 1940 his students will take out to the 
towns and cities of the old country and to distant regions of the new. 

But it is the work itself that challenges attention. A method is unfolded, so precise 
that no vagueness is possible; so profound that only by continuous and grueling effort can 
the student become aware and sensitive in his body and aflame in his imagination. Never 
is praise or blame given, but instead, doors to creative power are opened, one by one. 

Watching the man teach, one becomes aware of a new art of communication. Every 
word that he utters is spoken with his whole person; every movement he makes is rhythmi- 
cal. Through him, activity seems to achieve a new dimension of intensity. 

And so, day by day, the experience of the method grows. Exacting, yes; in fact, so 
exacting that the end seems unattainable. But why should the training of an actor be less 
exacting than the training of a musician, an architect or a painter? How else, save through 
such an education, can the actor of the present day enter the world of sound, where every- 
thing has meaning; the world of movement, where everything is significant; the world of 
feeling, where the heart lies revealed? How else can he bring to the art of the theatre 
the illumination that comes from an inner flame that fuses content and form? 
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Robert Edmond Jones, whose settings for the 
New York production of The Sea Gull last year 
were in line with Stark Young’s new version, 
directed and designed the Victor Hugo romantic 
tragedy which audiences welcomed at the 
Seventh Festival in Central City this summer. 























Gulls and Chekhov 


STARK YOUNG 


<n mere sheaf of notes will be enough, I hope, to create in the 
reader’s mind — in case he reads no Russian, of course — some 
small riot as to what Chekhov may be like. It will come down largely 
to picking faults with other translations of The Sea Gull. I am not 
concerned with an evaluation of any, or of all, the seven translations 
that I have seen, nor am I bent on showing that they have missed 
things — we must all do that. But to show what some of these things 
are that they have missed, and that Chekhov affords, seems the readi- 
est way to bring out certain points. Otherwise, but for these citations, 
I might talk my head off and anyone who wanted to might let it go as 
one man’s opinion or as mere theory. I can go as far as I choose with 
this fault-finding, first, because I have no intention of translating 
Chekhov’s ‘dramatic works’, and so could not suspect myself of 
making propaganda for the future; and second, because my translation 
of The Sea Gull met with success and applause, so that this should not 
be a case of literary chips and grudges. 

Take the case of one short line in Act I. I read these several ver- 
sions: ‘Answer me that, if you can.’ ‘Where does that leave you?’ 
‘There’s no getting round that.’ ‘You’ve got to work mighty hard to 
do it all.’ ‘It’s a tight fit.’ ‘A stiff proposition, isn’t it?’ It was only 
later that I discovered there were as many more versions, all different 
from these and from each other, of this very same line, when Chekhov 
repeats it in Act IV. Soon I was to find out what Chekhov was like. 
As to what had been done to him, I could not have believed my eyes. 

I will begin by saying that you could not imagine dialogue written 
in a more simple, natural, straight style than we find in The Sea Gull. 
‘How was one to utter these simple phrases simply. . . ?’ writes 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, in that admirable account of his life in the 
Russian theatre; and in another place: ‘speech in all its simplicity, 
clear and beautiful’. He ought to know, for he of all men surely ap- 
preciated Chekhov most, and did most for him. But there will be 
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plenty of readers who will go right back just the same to their idea of 
Chekhov. It is an idea based on one or more of the translations, or 
some production, or their private ruminations, or very likely on all of 
these together. And they will cling to it. The legend of Chekhov’s 
qualities that has been forming is as convincing as it is misleading. 
When it comes to using these translations of Chekhov in the 
theatre, what happens is what we might expect. We lose here and 
there — and quite often — one or another of Chekhov’s contrivances, 
those emphases, time-values, repetitions, slight variations, balances 
or juxtapositions that are apparently simple, natural or casual, but 
are technically subtle and very expressive. These are the means by 
which the texture per se of the play is thickened and enriched. They 
add to the sum of life in the play, and when they are left out, some of 
the life goes with them out of it. But since we are not aware of their 
existence, and ignorance is bliss, we are not so troubled over their loss 
as we are over another difficulty that is plain to everyone. I mean the 
effect we get of blurring, monotony, too continuous a sadness or 
moodiness in tone, vagueness, sometimes even incomprehensibility. 
We seem to have accepted these in The Sea Gull as obstacles that an 
admirable play has otherwise to surmount. In some cases they have 
not only been accepted, they have been turned into assets; as when, 
for example, a certain atmosphere of haze is admired by some as 
Chekhovian, or a sad diffusion and muss in the sense and use of words 
is welcomed as the Slavic element; and the notion of the Slavic in 
Chekhov’s style is the final tosh and illusion. (The emotions and situa- 
tions may be another matter.) By and large, however, the handicap of 
this vagueness, diffusion, and so forth, remains; and in the professional 
theatre especially it is generally recognized, and is viewed as a good 
reason for leaving this Russian dramatist on the library shelf. 
Producers of The Sea Gull, so far as I know, have usually taken 
some published version and to varying extents — sometimes a good 
deal, sometimes very little — cut here and there, or transposed bits 
from other versions of the play, or written in, wherever they felt the 
need, words of their own. They hoped thus to clarify the dialogue; 
above all they hoped to give it stage naturalness or plausibility as 
human theatre utterance. But no dialogue could be more marked 
with clear, straight movement than Chekhov’s is in The Sea Gull. In 
translating it, the need for simplicity may well daunt us, since such 
simplicity as his must rest on great precision. For example, anyone 
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who knows the version that reads, ‘as if the field of art were not large 
enough to accommodate both old and new without the necessity of 
jostling’, might readily dismiss, ‘but there is room for all, the new 
and the old, why elbow?’, as some avoidance of the literal; why other- 
wise the elaboration of the other, or for that matter what reason other 
than fidelity could there be for ‘old and new’ instead of ‘new and old’? 
But the second form is what Chekhov literally says. The same is true 
in such cases as the following, where the second version is Chekhov: 

‘Everyone writes in accordance with his desires and his capacity.’ — 
‘Everyone writes as he wants to and as he can.’ 

‘T am irresistibly impelled toward her.’ — ‘I am drawn to her.’ 

‘It made me quite dizzy.’ — Chekhov says, ‘Everything’s black 
before my eyes.’ 

‘It’s beyond everything!’ — ‘The devil knows what it is!” 

At this point I might, as Lucian would say, invite your incredulity: 
this should be a good place to set down a few of the unbelievable, all 
things considered, versions of Chekhov passages. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, the actress whose Nina has to say to her adored author: ‘You 
are overworked and have not the leisure nor the desire to appreciate 
your own significance.’ (Garnett) 

Trepleff, two lines before he goes out to kill himself, must say, 
‘I have no faith, and don’t know in what my vocation consists.’ 
(Koteliansky) 

In Act III of one translation, Arkadina, enraged, shrieks at her 
son, ‘Frump!’ (a female term); in another, ‘Tatterdemalion!’ (a lit- 
erary one, doubly impossible for a stage crisis). 

Doctor Dorn’s speech in Act II, the Koteliansky translation, fol- 
lows Chekhov closely and might, if you insist, do well enough on the 
printed page. But try saying it aloud — ‘Your “I” dissolves in you, 
and you already take yourself for a third person — “‘he”’.’ 


I will list some at least of the respects in which the translation of 
The Sea Gull can depart from the Chekhov, and in every case some 
quality or point in Chekhov be lost to the English reader. Since Mrs. 
Garnett’s is the translation that is most read and most used in the 
theatre, I may as well take the examples all from her. In spite of its 
sober tone and effect of conscientious accuracy, her version has prob- 
ably done Chekhov more harm than any two others combined. There 
are plenty of examples, but one to each point will serve to illustrate: 
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The translation lacks the instinct for emphasis, for the sense 
stresses that are important in theatre speech: instead of Chekhov’s 
“What horses? How should I know — what horses!’ Mrs. Garnett has, 
“What horses? How can I tell which?’ 

The translation destroys the theatre-economy by muffing Chek- 
hov’s point: a whiff of heliotrope — ‘sickly smell, a widow’s flower’. 
The attention strays — is heliotrope’s fragrance sickly, is there a 
flower for the widow? All sheer waste; what Chekhov says is easy 
enough: ‘cloying smell, a widow’s color’. 

The translation can seriously miss Chekhov’s point, though all the 
while Mrs. Garnett is turning out a grave sentence that sounds like 
a temperate version of something that was gushing and incoherent. 

The translation may blur the sense or weaken the theatre effect 
by refusing to repeat a word where Chekhov repeats it. Through this 
a certain emphasis may be lost, or a certain pattern spoilt. At the last 
curtain of the play, for example, with death in the air, Mrs. Garnett 
varies Chekhov’s verb, so that something in the medicine-case must 
have ‘gone off’, yes, the bottle of ether ‘exploded’. And even the 
carefully planted repetition of Trigorin’s line about the sea gull — ‘I 
don’t remember. I don’t remember,’ is altered a bit. 

On the other hand, this same unwillingness to repeat the word 
creates sometimes a distinct effect of subtle values and analytical in- 
tentions that Chekhov never dreamt of. For example, when Constan- 
tine speaks of his mother as a famous actress and a few lines further on 
of his father as a well-known actor, Chekhov might easily seem mak- 
ing some significant distinction about mother and son and father, or 
art in the family, when really he uses one word for both, to be trans- 
lated ‘famous’ or ‘well-known’ as you choose, but not first one and 
then the other. 

In general it would be true to say that from the translations we 
might get little if any inkling of the divers patterns that Chekhov has 
contrived here and there in the lines of The Sea Gull, arrangements of 
words and images carefully wrought, though fitted into the natural 
flow, as it were, of the speeches. It may be a tiny rhyming speech that 
conveys senile whimsy. It may be some fine invention like that where 
Masha, having drunk too much vodka while telling the novelist of her 
unhappy love and her desperate decision to marry the schoolmaster, 
bids Trigorin good-bye and asks that he send her his books, and 
write in them not ‘Most esteemed lady’ but simply this: ‘To Maria, 
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who not remembering her origin, does not know why she is living in 
this world.’ 

The pitiful undercurrent is clear: she realizes that the decision 
means the end of life for her; and in the release and insight, both con- 
fused and sharp, of alcohol, she is — consciously or subconsciously — 
writing her own epitaph. Her speech is a parody of tombstone inscrip- 
tions. (Shades of some of our soulful Chekhovians!) The means by which 
this whole effect is held together is partly wit. And this wit depends for 
its security on our recognition of the resemblance. The speech lives or 
dies, therefore, by its precision. In the form alone lies much of its 
meaning and all its point. Translations of this speech vary in the ex- 
tent to which the translator either perceives or is blind to the things 
Chekhov intended (I have given an exact translation of it) and either 
preserves or changes them, the words, the structure, the forms, even 
the form of the girl’s name that the occasion requires. ‘To Marie, a 
nobody, who’s living in this world for no known reason.’ (Koteliansky) ; 
‘To Marya, who belongs nowhere and has no object in life.’ (Garnett) ; 
‘To Masha, 22, of no occupation, born into this world for no apparent 
purpose.’ (Editor, Rubin). 

One of the most tender, searching and carefully built passages in 
The Sea Gull, and in all Chekhov, is that in the last act where Sorin 
speaks of what he has wanted in life and never had, and now will 
give to his nephew as the subject for a story. The seeming simplicity 
of this passage could scarcely carry more of the delicate and infallible 
devices that Chekhov openly employs for it. In my translation never 
is used for the negative. It means here the same thing, and using it 
allows the verb to change its form, as it does in Chekhov — for ex- 
ample marry, never married instead of marry, did not marry. The 
speech reads: 


sorin. I want to give Kostya a subject for a story. It should be called ‘The 
Man Who Wanted To—’ In my youth long ago wanted to become an 
author — and never became one; wanted to speak eloquently — and spoke 
execrably (mimicking himself): ‘anc so on and so forth, yes and no’... 
and in the résumé would drag on, drag on, till the sweat broke out: wanted 
to marry — and never married; wanted always to live in town — and now 
am finishing my life in the country, and so on. 

porn. Wanted to become a State Councillor — and became one. 

sorin. (Laughing) That I never longed for. That came of itself. 


There are three effective devices used in this passage. One of them 
appears variously in the translations. It consists of the parallels in 
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structure in the four ‘wanted’ sentences. The first and third are 
shorter, with the latter half negative; the second and fourth are 
longer, the latter half made up of contrasting words. Of the two other 
devices, one consists of the parallels in words, not only the wanted but 
the ecome — became, speak — spoke, marry — married, always to live 
— finishing my life. 

These are partially observed in the divers translations. The third 
device has wholly disappeared from them all. It is the most subtle and 
most poignant of the three devices, and concerns the wanted and the 
pronouns J and you. (I must note here that in pointing out this device, 
I do not mean to say that it would be incorrect to translate the pro- 
noun J into the Russian meanings. But Chekhov so evidently kept 
his pronoun from sight, where in plenty of places he uses it, that we 
should if possible follow his intention here as elsewhere as far as we 
can.) In this particular case Chekhov gets his effect by having, with 
one exception, no pronoun at all, neither J nor he, with wanted. By 
this means he throws the pathetic emphasis on the motif of long 
desiring. The exception is an J before the first to ecome, but not before 
the wanted. In English such an order for the words is impossible. We 
can keep the word-pattern, however, and the sense as well, by insert- 
ing the pronoun my before youth. With that one, half-hidden exception 
in Chekhov’s arrangement it is only at the very last that the first 
person pronoun appears, and then the J ripples out laughingly in that 
little reply of Sorin’s, scattering the pattern — the wanted has already 
disappeared. Meantime the J has already been prepared for in Sorin’s 
‘and now am finishing my. . .’ 

We have by now a hint at least of how Chekhov in the translations 
may be blurred, or flattened, or complicated, how the pattern may be 
ignored or missed entirely, the theatre values lost, and so forth. Some 
of this happens involuntarily on the translator’s part, some from a 
mixture of causes. But there are cases at the farthest opposite extreme 
where the translation’s departure from Chekhov is completely volun- 
tary, as if to teach the dramatist a thing or two, so much so in fact 
that we have something that is not Chekhov at all. 


May this very minor list of one play’s items bring on misgivings 
about the other Chekhov plays and their translation.* 


* The body of this article appears in the preface to Stark Young’s translation of The Sea 
Guill to be published by Scribners in October. 
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PETER 
THE 
FIRST 





NIKOLAI CHERKASSOV, still in his early thirties and Honored Artist of 
the Soviet Republic, has been elected by the Russian people to the Supreme 
Council of the Soviet Union as a reward for his devotion to the stage. In 
America Cherkassov is best known for his fine portrayals of the old pro- 
fessor with unflinching communistic convictions in the film Baltic Deputy 
and of the Czar’s recalcitrant and weak-minded son Alexei in Peter the First. 


BALTIC 
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Comm. Reale-Roma 





HERBERT GRAF of New York’s Metropolitan Opera used the ancient 
walls of the Caracalla Hot Baths as an integral part of the settings for 
Aida and Lohengrin in Rome’s Theatre of the Twenty Thousand this sum- 
mer. The massive stones of the Terme, elaborated with scenery by Benois 
of La Scala, were particularly congenial to the music and manner of Verdi. 











Portrait of a Producer 


Presenting Sam H. Harris 


MORTON EUSTIS 


T IS an unwritten law of dramatic criticism that the name of the 
| producer of a play must appear among the credits of an opening 
night review. But once the ink has dried on the first notices, the focus 
of attention is diffused in a dozen different directions — to the play, 
the acting and the direction, the sets, the costumes and the lighting, 
the music or the choreography. The producer’s name is rarely seen 
again in print, except in the advertising sections, where it appears 
with monotonous frequency. 

Even in professional circles the manager is often the theatre’s 
Forgotten Man. If anything goes ‘haywire’ with the production dur- 
ing rehearsals or on the opening night, he is obviously to blame. But 
let the show be a three-dimensional ‘wow’ and he is apt to become, in 
the eyes of show people, a glorified cashier who reaps up, ignobly, the 
coin that he has squandered with abandon on the production. 

It may be unreasonable to take it for granted, as Brock Pemberton 
did in Washington when the government was trying to work out a code 
for the theatre, that ‘if there were no need for the manager, he would 
not be here; if he gave no leadership, he would be out of it’. But the 
premise does not seem illogical and the idea may be worth considera- 
tion. Some managers, even in today’s helter-skelter show world, are 
better and more successful than others. If we could take the case of 
one manager who has been successful over a period of time, and has 
— during that time — maintained the respect of his theatrical asso- 
ciates, and if we could subject him and his works to a ‘theoretical’ 
cross examination, it might be possible to determine what qualities lead 
to success in the business and what the business really is. At any rate, 
we would see the portrait of a producer, as a man and as a showman. 

Casting around on the theatre page for a likely managerial candi- 
date, the eye falls on the familiar phrase: ‘Sam H. Harris presents —’. 
And, at once, Harris becomes the logical choice. He is what the news- 
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papers like to describe (usually to the intense annoyance of the person 
so characterized) as a ‘veteran’, having been an active producer on 
Broadway for forty years. He has presented more plays than almost 
any living manager and he has a record of solid success which is un- 
paralleled in American theatre history. As partner of the famous firm 
of Cohan and Harris, from 1904 to 1919, he sponsored a succession of 
the most popular musical shows and comedies of their time. And in 
nineteen years of independent management he has, since that time, 
produced no less than twenty-six smash hits (shows which have 
played to practical capacity for a minimum of six months) and at least 
nine successes (plays which ran for several months to good houses) — 
a record which has not been even remotely approached by any other 
manager. Three of his productions — Icebound, Of Thee I Sing and 
You Can’t Take It With You — have been awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 
Last year — as five Sam Harris presentations in New York and on the 
road amassed a gross of over $2,000,000 — Of Mice and Men won the 
Critics’ Circle Award. 

Although art and commerce have often joined hands in Harris’ 
career, he is distinctly a managing producer rather than a producing 
director. The entire production, at a Harris premiére, is under the 
personal supervision of Sam H. Harris — as the program notes indi- 
cate — but that is as far as it goes. He is a business man whose busi- 
ness it is to produce plays; a showman who is part owner, and operat- 
ing manager, of the Music Box Theatre, the hit showshop on the 
Street of Hits. He has always, or almost always, been his own ‘angel’ 
and he has always, or almost always, been ‘in the money’. When ill 
luck has dogged his footsteps it has been due to activities outside his 
profession. The one-time printer’s devil, cashboy and roving urchin, 
who sang comic songs on East Side street corners to attract crowds to 
his coughdrop counter, and who rose to affluence selling towels on 
chains to chains of hotels, has been a ‘ Producer of Hits’ ever since he 
came to the theatre by way of the prize ring. 

Except, perhaps, around the racetracks, Harris has, it seems, al- 
ways had a talent for backing the winning horse. As a young but ear- 
nest boxing promoter his first ‘sure bet’ was the agile lightweight, 
Terry McGovern, whose ring career and subsequent ‘personal ap- 
pearances’, under Harris’ aegis, in burlesque and popular-priced melo- 
dramas netted them about $200,000 each. In partnership with Al 
Woods, Harris then produced The Fatal Wedding, a melodrama 
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GEORGE. M. COHAN AND SAM H. HARRIS 


Successful partners in the show business from 
1g04 to Ig1g, they were brought together again 
last winter by Harris’ production of the Kaufman- 
Hart musical /’d Rather Be Right, with Cohan 
cast in the lead as a singing and dancing F. D. R. 








Tom Creem 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN, as seen in a drawing by Tom Creem, surveys au- 
dience reactions to another of his hit shows just produced by Sam H. Harris. 














PORTRAIT OF A PRODUCER 


which was a sensational success in popular-priced houses and which 
boasted, in the cast of a traveling company, the presence of a child 
actress named Mary Pickford. Harris also sponsored, later, the vehicle 
from which Douglas Fairbanks vaulted into motion pictures. 

About this time Harris, at a baseball picnic on Staten Island, ran 
into a young actor-author named George Cohan. The two became fast 
friends and there was talk of a partnership in show business. Cohan 
left for a tour of the Southwest with his family and Harris, who was 
‘sitting pretty’, in the language of the profession, with a big bank- 
roll and a racing stable to boot, agreed to back him to the limit in a 
new Cohan musical on his return. The ‘limit’, when Cohan appeared 
on the scene two months later, proved to be a bulldog with a sym- 
pathetic scowl. The racehorses had run through the entire Harris 
bankroll and he had gladly traded seven of his steeds for the appealing 
terrier. Cohan himself was flat broke. But the two showmen were not 
discouraged. Harris borrowed $25,000 from a friend; Cohan dug up 
some money; and the firm of Cohan and Harris was safely launched. 

Fourteen years of plenty ensued for the two impresarios, as Cohan 
sang and danced his way into America’s heart in Little Fohnny Fones, 
The Yankee Prince, George Washington, Fr., The Talk of New York and 
other gambols, and wrote Cohanesque comedy hits like Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford and Seven Keys to Baldpate. When the partners went their 
separate, but friendly, ways at the time of the Actors’ Strike in 1919, 
the wiseacres, looking at Harris, were saying: ‘Now watch!’ And they 
didn’t mean: ‘Watch his luck hold!’ — not until it did. Then Sam 
was Fortune’s favorite, they whispered, because Irving Berlin was 
writing swell songs for his Music Box Revues (Sam Bernard, Willie 
Collier, Charlotte Greenwood, Clark and McCullough, Grace Moore 
and Frank Tinney also helped as headliners); because a drama called 
Rain happened to meet his fancy while still unfinished and he had the 
luck to have under contract an actress called Jeanne Eagels, who be- 
came the toast of the town in the leading role; because Wallace Ed- 
dinger in Captain Applejack, Mary Boland in The Cradle Snatchers, 
and the Marx Brothers, in those mad musicals, The Cocoanuts and 
Animal Crackers, were convulsing the groundlings. 

Despite such milder successes as Chicago, The Hottentot, Nice 
People and Topsy and Eva with the Duncan Sisters, and such failures 
as The Champion, Only 38, Peter Weston and Tin Gods, the wiseacres 
had no chance to say, ‘I told you so,’ until Harris dropped $3,000,000 
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in Wall Street in the panic of ’29 and bankruptcy was staring him in 
the face. But, again, that was outside the theatre. 

He struck gold afresh when he hitched his wagon to another George 
— one George S. Kaufman — whose moon-struck satires on tin-pan 
alley and the movie industry, Fume Moon and Once in a Lifetime 
(written in collaboration with Ring Lardner and Moss Hart, re- 
spectively), recouped for Harris most of his fortune in two years. 
Once again it was all plain sailing. Kaufman, as co-author and direc- 
tor, helped to bring in a gross of well over $1,400,000 to the Music Box 
in the first year’s run of Of Thee I Sing. Irving Berlin and Moss Hart 
turned out another smash musical satire in 4s Thousands Cheer, in 
which Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb and Helen Broderick cavorted 
merrily. Face the Music provided a diverting background for Mary 
Boland and Hugh O’Connell. Dinner at Eight and Stage Door (with 
Edna Ferber), Jane Cowl in First Lady (with Katharine Dayton), 
You Can’t Take It With You (with Moss Hart) were further George 
S. Kaufman contributions to the Harris string of hits. Last year 
George M. Cohan stepped blithely back onto the bandwagon to make 
the winter’s only smash musical for his old partner with a daring song 
and dance impersonation of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the Kauf- 
man-Hart /’d Rather Be Right; and to complete the unfinished tale, 
John Steinbeck’s first play, as directed lovingly by Kaufman, won the 
highest critical hosannas of the season. 

So much for the record. The questions now arise (while Harris is 
getting ready to open his 1938-39 season with a new Kaufman-Hart 
show entitled The Fabulous Invalid): How much of Harris’ phenome- 
nal success should fairly be credited to his luck, or genius, in backing 
sure-fire actors, playwrights and directors; how much to his own abil- 
ity and character, added to his theatre sense? If his success is due, at 
least in part, to his own efforts and his native shrewdness, what are 
the qualities which distinguish him from less successful showmen? 

To attempt to say that the success of Of Mice and Men was due fifty 
percent to Steinbeck, twenty-five to Kaufman, ten to Oenslager, ten 
to the actors and five to Sam H. Harris, is as foolish as it is pointless. 
To generalize upon the factors which have played a part in molding a 
person’s career is another matter. And George M. Cohan seems to be 
the man best fitted to undertake this job for Harris. Accordingly we 
shift the scene to Cohan’s dressing room as he dons the tail-coat of 
the President of the United States, and turn over the floor to him. 
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‘Sam Harris has been lucky,’ Cohan says. ‘Of course he has. So has 
everyone who’s gotten to the top in any line of show business. But if 
he’s been lucky in his associates, they’ve been lucky, too, to be asso- 
ciated with him. I worked with him steadily for fourteen years and 
I’m working for him now, and I'd say that about seventy-five percent 
of the credit, generally speaking, for his success rests squarely on his 
own shoulders — because of his personality, his honest criticism and 
his knowledge of show business. 

‘Harris has a genius for making — and for keeping — friends. 
Anyone who’s ever worked with him gets to like him. And the longer 
they work for him the more they like him. You can’t help it. He’s a 
good sport. He’s generous minded. He’s got a keen wit — not just a 
sense of humor, though he has that too — but real wit. He doesn’t 
take himself seriously. He takes life easily. He’s fun to do anything 
with. He’s got another side, too; he likes children and horses. He ap- 
preciates things that are done for him — little things, especially — 
more than any man I know. Besides all that, he’s very honorable. 
Everyone trusts him. We never signed a paper together in all the years 
we were partners. And I’ve never heard of anyone in show business 
complaining they hadn’t gotten a square deal from him. 

‘Sam seems to know instinctively what will play and what won’t. 
If you’re directing the show, he’ll give you a free hand. Then he'll 
come around at dress rehearsals and nine times out of ten put his 
finger on just what’s wrong. He won’t “‘yes’’ you, I don’t care who 
you are. If he doesn’t like something he’ll say so. And he’s very rarely 
wrong in his judgments. It’s the same with his authors. He’s a great 
judge of manuscripts, but he’ll never tell an author how to write a 
play. He’ll make suggestions, tell him he doesn’t think a scene will 
play and tell him why. But if the author insists on leaving it in, he’ll 
just shrug his shoulders and say: “O.K.” And when the tryout has 
proved that he was right, he won’t say: “I told you so.” What counts 
the most, though, probably, is that Sam really loves the theatre and 
once he’s sold on a play he gives it everything he’s got.’ 

Leaving Cohan to strut on stage in his aimless attempt to balance 
the national budget, the next stop is Times Square. For Cohan’s story 
must be checked. The picture he has drawn bears so little resemblance 
to the conventional portrait — in fiction, drama and the films — of 
the theatrical tycoon that it rings a little false. Surely, one must be 
more than an honest man, a kind and reliable friend and an easy- 
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going ‘regular feller’ to be a success in show business. What about the 
high blood pressure, the nerves worn to a razor-edge, the madness that 
is neither human nor divine? What about the glamour? Wherever you 
look, however, Cohan’s picture is not changed materially. 

You go to the Music Box Theatre to interview Harris himself and 
the office is an unpretentious room nestling under the eaves of the 
balcony. Harris, who sits alone at a modest desk — not smoking, 
even, the traditional cigar —is as unpretentious as the office. He 
greets you with a kindly twinkle in his eye, tells you he is sorry he 
couldn’t see you earlier. But the races (not casting, mind you, nor day- 
and-night rehearsals, but horse races) have kept him busy. He’s 
afraid he’s not much good at answering questions, but still, fire ahead. 
He’ll do the best he can. 

The whole set-up of the organization which grinds out hits year 
after year is, it appears, a simple one. With production costs so high, 
Harris believes that the overhead should be kept down. He rents small 
and unimpressive offices in the Music Box Theatre and Sardi Building 
and his permanent staff consists of a general representative, a secre- 
tary, a play reader who works at home, a bookkeeper, a general 
auditor, a press agent and his assistant. Additional people needed on 
particular attractions are engaged as the occasion demands. So much 
for the personnel — though it might be well to note that Harris has 
the greatest confidence in the ability of his associates and ascribes no 
small share of his success to their efforts in behalf of Sam H. Harris 
Productions, Inc. 

He seems to have few theories about how a producing organization 
should be operated or how a play should be produced but he has one 
firm conviction about the theatre — namely, that the author is the 
most important person connected with any production. Good or bad 
acting, direction or management can, obviously, hurt or help a play. 
But, when all is said and done, it’s the play that the audience comes to 
see. And if the play is bad, nothing can save the day. He tries to keep 
his authors happy — both the established dramatists and the poten- 
tial playwrights of the future— by giving them higher advance 
royalties than the minimums called for. He will let them buy a piece 
of the show if they want it, hoping that the extra money they will re- 
ceive if the show is a hit will make them want to remain in the fold. 
(He is said, on one occasion, to have given an author a ten percent cut 
of the profits just out of pure excitement upon reading the reviews.) 
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And he will, as Cohan pointed out, show them every possible con- 
sideration while the show is being put on. He does not believe in mak- 
ing authors change the script against their better judgment. He will 
make suggestions. He will help them as much as he can, particularly if 
they are inexperienced. But he wants the dramatist to be able to say 
that — good or bad — the play, as presented, is his own play. 

Although Harris prefers comedy to tragedy, and likes musical 
shows perhaps the best of all, particularly when they are topical 
revues (theatre is primarily entertainment to him), the only pre- 
cepts that guide him in the selection of a script are that he must like a 
play at the first reading (he doesn’t ask himself why he likes it) and 
the cast of characters must contain at least one person whom he can 
‘root for’. Plays in which all the characters are hateful do not interest 
him. Harris admits that his snap judgments have frequently been 
wrong; but experience has taught him that his dramatic instinct is 
keener when he reads a play for the first time than it may be later on. 

Success breeds success in show business largely because, in Harris’ 
opinion, the successful producer has the opportunity to tap the very 
limited supply of the best plays before his competitors. That is luck, 
pure and simple, and it should be played as such for all it is worth. 
It is also a very good reason why it is important for a manager to 
make up his mind quickly. Half the battle in the theatre, as in other 
businesses, consists in ‘beating the other fellow to it’. 

All the plays by established authors that come into his office, from 
agents or from the authors direct, are read by Harris himself before 
anyone else looks at them. The rest go to a play reader who makes a 
critical digest and analysis of the script and then passes them on to 
Harris. If Harris does not like the subject matter of the play he does 
not even bother to read it. But almost any play of merit reaches him 
before long. As a rule he reads four or five scripts a week during the 
busy season (in bed after breakfast), and hardly ever less than one or 
two, even when he is in Palm Beach or at Saratoga. He finds that he 
has read (and turned down) about fifteen percent of the plays that 
appear annually on Broadway, and countless others never produced. 

The complicated to-do of preparing a play for production is a long 
and tedious process. Almost always the author has to wrestle with his 
own problems before, during and after casting starts and rehearsals 
are called. Harris selects, with the author’s advice and approval, the 
director, designer, and so forth, and sits in on all the casting. From 
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then on he is constantly in touch with everything in the production 
(though he has been known, with a Kaufman play, to leave New York 
before rehearsals commenced and not return until just before the 
premiére). But he does not usually attend rehearsals until the last few 
days, unless there is some special problem the director wants to con- 
sult him about. Then, with his mind fresh, when other minds are apt 
to be jaded and nerves strained, he can look at the whole show and 
help the director smooth out the inevitable bumps. Comes the tryout 
and the opening night, and, for better or worse, if his schedule makes 
it physically possible, Harris is off for a vacation. 

If Harris were to give any advice to would-be producers — which is 
extremely unlikely — it might consist of some of the following state- 
ments culled, at random, from notes taken at the interview: ‘ Be sure 
to get a good bankroll. Let other people have an interest in the show, 
if you want to, but have the controlling one yourself. Then nobody 
can tell you what you’ve got todo. . . . Try and tie yourself up with 
authors who are successful and do everything you can to keep them 
contented. Authors are your bread-and-butter. . . . Surround your- 
self with competent people, not old-timers, though. They’re apt to be 
set in ways that are out of date. . . . Don’t dabble with theatrical 
real estate. Theatres used to be an asset. Now they’re a liability. The 
maintenance is so costly that you’re apt to put on any kind of a show 
just to keep the theatre open. Then you lose out both ways. . . 
Remember that no man can be successful in show business if he’s a 
piker. You’ve got to use some common sense in spending money, but 
not too much. If a scene doesn’t fit when you try it, you’ve got to be 
willing to throw it out no matter what it cost. . . . The ideal show 
for your budget may be a one-set play like You Can’t Take It With 
You. But one-set naturals don’t turn up every day. And if a good show 
comes along with twenty sets, you can’t wait for the one-setter that 
hasn’t been written. . . . You’ve got to read a play, like it, give it 
every break you know how and hope the public will back you up. . . . 
Producing a play is not like any other business. It’s — well, you can’t 
add it all up like a lot of figures.’ 

Sam H. Harris would rather be right than president — provided, 
of course, that George M. Cohan was playing the role of president. 
The surprising thing about him, however, is not that his theories or 
practices are right or wrong but that he is, in point of fact, the type of 
man whom Cohan described. The qualities which have brought him to 
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the top flight in the theatre seem to be the same homely virtues and 
friendly vices which lead to success in other, more normal, walks of 
life. He is as popular in the office as he is at home, or at the racetracks. 
He inspires confidence in, and respect for, his judgment, his ability 
and his integrity. Un point, c’est tout. 

But there is one thing more. Harris, for all his normal traits, has 
the vision which enables him to throw restraint to the winds when he 
feels he is backing a winner. And it is this — something more than 
flair and less than genius — which has made Harris the figure that he 
is: the simple element of faith — faith in himself, faith in the people 
he works with and faith in the theatre as an institution. The fact that 
with Harris — the most successful producer in the most hard-boiled 
theatre in the world’s history —- you can couple the two words ‘faith’ 
and ‘theatre’ is perhaps the best augury for the future of both those 
Fabulous Invalids — the theatre and its Forgotten Man. 


Broadway, Inc., 1938-1939, Dr. 


To Summer Theatres, 1938 


RICHARD SKINNER 


A INSIDER looking out on the summer theatre in this year of grace 
is sure to be so busy that he will get only a partial view of what 
is going on in other theatres than his own. He will, however, be able 
to sense more accurately than an outsider the general tone and 
importance of the season, and I believe that others in the field will 
join with me in saying that the 1938 season seems to have had a larger 
degree of vitality, more general sense of permanence in the com- 
munities the theatre serves, and will offer more overflow to the 
1938-39 theatre of Broadway than any other year. 

Out of the sum total of eighty summer houses that opened in 1938, 
many of which are new to the field, there are a minimum of ten or 
twelve houses on which there would be a general agreement as to 
permanence, quality of production and audience success, in the ter- 
ritory from the Maine woods to the Virginia-North Carolina line and 
from the slopes of the Appalachians to the Atlantic Coast. These 
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theatres work with a continuity of direction and business manage- 
ment, and often of acting personnel, which is rare on Broadway 
today. Their managers know what their communities prefer in the 
selection of plays—old favorites, recent Broadway successes, a try-out 
for the fall to come. They know, too, the preference of their audience 
in the way of guest stars, and this recognition has created a pleasant 
give and take between theatre and town for the support of these 
playhouses. 

During the past summer, Broadway has averaged about ten 
shows steadily, with J Married an Angel and Our Town heading the 
musical and dramatic business. If we took ten as the lowest figure for 
first-rank summer theatres, these ten would have offered plays com- 
parable to those to be seen in New York, and would have doubled 
theatrical employment. Actually, the amount of worth-while employ- 
ment is more than double that, conservatively figured, for there are 
many fine candidates for first rank and permanence among the 
newer theatres. 

Out of this summer season there are many items that suggest 
interesting fall and winter fare for metropolitan playgoers. Rather 
tentatively, John Golden booked Fred Stone in a revival of Lightnin’ 
for several summer spots. Even with so talented an artist, it was taking 
a chance with this old play which had, it seemed, worn itself thread- 
bare in its New York run of 1,291 performances from 1918 to 1921. 
But from the opening night at Stockbridge it was a smash hit every- 
where that Fred Stone played. The success of the revival was not 
diminished by the fact that after the final curtain Mr. Stone came 
forward to chat with his public. He told them that he was not really 
an actor but a dancer, and he showed them how, if he had been per- 
mitted to dance, he would have performed the courtroom scene. At 
the Mohawk Drama Festival, now one of the liveliest of the summer 
houses, where Mr. Stone’s performance coincided with his sixty-fifth 
birthday, the event took the form of a celebration that was a festival 
in itself. Quite naturally, with such an advance record, John Golden 
has booked Lightnin’ as the earliest offering of his 1938 season. 

Helen Hayes had promised her neighbors, the County Playhouse 
at Suffern, a two-weeks’ offering of The Merchant of Venice before she 
put the production temporarily on the shelf while she took a year’s 
leave of the theatre. It is rumored that the subscription list for the 
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LILIOM, SCENE IV 


Tonio Selwart and Charlie Arnt, as young Liliom and 
his rascal friend Ficsur, play each other at cards for 
the money they have not yet stolen, in a production 
of the Molnar play at the Suffern County Theatre. 











THE GOOD HOPE 


The Surry Theatre has added Herman Heijermans’ moving study of 
Dutch seafaring folk, long an international stage favorite, to its summer 
schedule and plans to bring the play to Broadway this autumn. The produc- 
tion, directed by Samuel Rosen and designed by William Kline, features 
Frank Downing, Anne Revere, Katherine Emery and Shepperd Strudwick. 
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entire Suffern season flourished as never before because of the inclusion 
of Miss Hayes on the subscription quota. At almost the last moment, 
what amounted to a public challenge for the production of The Mer- 
chant on Broadway this year changed Miss Hayes’ plan, but before 
this note appears the County Theatre will have seen her in her delight- 
ful production of What Every Woman Knows. 

The Westport-Mt. Kisco circuit had the distinction of offering 
the American premiére of Bernard Shaw’s The Millionairess, the first 
summer theatre ‘first’ in this particular field. Mr. Shaw cabled 
Laurence Langner that he knew the standing of the Westport Country 
Playhouse and was perfectly satisfied to have the play come to Ameri- 
can light under Westport and Mt. Kisco auspices. 

When Sinclair Lewis appeared as the Editor in his newly done 
version of [¢ Can’t Happen Here at Cohasset, a second week had to 
be booked in to meet public demand. This event was considered im- 
portant enough to rate coverage from first-line New York dramatic 
critics and to receive attention from the large pictorial weeklies. In 
fact, the increasing realization in the press, both metropolitan and 
local, of what these summer theatres are doing in furthering the life 
of the theatre was one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
summer. 

Out of the new scripts of the summer, the Theatre Guild has a 
likely candidate in Dame Nature, adapted from the French of André 
Birabeau by Patricia Collinge. This play, with summer cast virtually 
intact, will open early in October at the Guild Theatre, with Worth- 
ington Miner directing, as he did for the summer showing. 

One of the things that seems to us working in the theatre to be 
among the most hopeful signs is the interest players are taking in 
talking over plans for coming back another year to do some particular 
play that interests them. Ethel Barrymore’s enthusiasm for a revival 
of Mid-Channel, for example, makes us look forward already to seeing 
that distinguished player next summer in one of her prime favorites, 
a masterpiece in its own right. 

Probably every summer theatre down the whole list could tell its 
own story of some special contribution in play or player this year, 
and as the doors close, each theatre cherishes its own future plans. 
Certainly the current American scene would be impoverished with- 
out its summer theatre of 1938 and, we hope, of the years to come. 
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PLANNING A SCHOOL 
THEATRE 
Theodore Fuchs 
es strides in progressive educa- 
tion during the last ten years 
have so broadened the scope of ‘dra- 
matics’ in the school systems of the 
country that it is being found neces- 
sary to give special attention to the 
housing and facilities for this activity. 
There was a day when the term ‘dra- 
matics’, applied to a high school, 
meant the annual Senior Class Play. 
But ‘dramatics’ is no longer thought 
of in this restricted sense. The leading 
universities are turning out excel- 
lently-trained teachers who specialize 
in all phases of play production activ- 
ity and instruction. Increased oppor- 
tunity for a variety of work in the 
field has increased the number of 
students, and has heightened their 
interest. School authorities, sensing 
that a new approach to ‘dramatics’ 
was inevitable, have readjusted school 
curricula so that dramatics is now on 
a firmer academic footing. This re- 
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adjustment is fast leading, in high 
schools, to the choice of better plays 
and to higher standards of production. 
High school dramatics is no longer a 
haphazard spasmodic pastime, an ed- 
ucational frill; it has become a recog- 
nized, integrated curricular activity 
embracing the comprehension and use 
of a set of definite theories, historical 
backgrounds, techniques, media, equip- 
ment, terminology and standards. 
One aspect of the situation, how- 
ever, has not kept pace with the 
others, and greatly retards the devel- 
opment of the whole. Physical facili- 
ties that today should be commodious, 
flexible, functional and complete, are 
actually cramped, inflexible, badly 
planned. If this were true of facilities 
provided in the days of the ‘Senior 
Play’, there would be some excuse for 
the condition. But when high schools 
that have been erected recently, or are 
even now in process of being planned 
and erected, exhibit the same vicious 
features, it is obvious that misconcep- 
tion of the nature, objectives and 
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Longitudinal Section View of the Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School Auditorium. 
Herbst and Kuenzli, Architects; Theodore Fuchs, Theatre and Lighting Consultant. 
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physical needs of present-day 
dramatics exists on the part of 
responsible for the planning and ¢ 
erection of school buildings. As tn 
sult, most of the high school and ey, 
college dramatics over the country j 
being taught under extremely di. 
couraging physical conditions, Whe 
creditable results are achieved, the 
are achieved usually in spite o 
rather than with the aid of, the exiy. 
ing physical facilities for the work, 
In the average school adequate 
cilities for such standard curricyly 
subjects as physics and chemistry ay 
taken for granted. Even the neqe 
elements of the activities program 
ranging from ceramics and muy 
painting through photography 
a capella choirs, receive recogniti 
in the form of adequate housing ayj 
equipment. If the facilities provide 
for school dramatics thwart the work 
rather than aid it, it is probably onl 
because of the very newness of th 
work, along with its wide scope ani 
varied phases. It is difficult for th 
responsible persons to comprehend 
that the facilities which meet th 
needs of the old ‘school assembly pr. 
gram’ are no longer adequate for th 
‘auditorium activities program’, in 
cluding dramatics. The vast possibil- 
ties of the high school auditorium ass 
coordinating medium for education 
activities have gone unrealized. 
Little cognizance is taken of th 
school auditorium as a theatre whenit 
is being planned. The fact is ove 
looked that every feature whic 
makes an auditorium more useful ast 
theatre contributes to the success d 
every activity that the auditorum 
will house. Dramatics is not the onlj 
activity to benefit by a workable, wel 
designed, theatre-featured auditormm 
A few progressive school authoritis 
have begun to realize this fact, andar 
exercising greater care and foresighti 
the planning of school auditorium 
built under their jurisdiction. The 
realize, too, that their school audite 
rium must often accommodate (ol 
munity activities as well as schol 
activities, and that greater flexibility 
of accommodation is necessary if th 
auditorium is to fulfil this added ® 
quirement. But for the most pat 
school auditoriums are still beg 
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THE SHOREWOOD, WISCONSIN, HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


One unit in the group of high school buildings arranged on a campus plan, 
it houses the music and drama departments and serves as a focus for school 
and community activities. The interior of the theatre, approximately 
elliptical in cross-section, accommedates 1300. The walls and ceiling are 
acoustically treated and decorated in contrasting bands of tan, dark brown 
and turquoise. The lighting is of the modern architecturally built-in type. 
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The stage is commodious, 
well-proportioned and fully 
equipped. It provides full 
accommodation for play 
production and other ac. 
tivities, and adapts most 
of the best modern devices 
to school theatre demands, 


THE STAGE AT SHOREWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 


The switchboard, which is 
ample in size and flexible 
in operation, provides a 
wide range of stage light- 
ing possibilities. At the top 
is a compact type of plug- 
ging panel with retract- 
able counter-weight cords. 
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ed and erected without regard 
for their theatre features. This ac- 
counts for the fact that most present- 
day auditoriums are barn-likein capac- 
ity, over-elaborate in ornamentation, 
sadly defective as to sight lines, poor 
from the standpoint of acoustics, and 
that the auditorium stages are cramped, 
under-sized, badly proportioned, in- 
uate as to working areas, inflex- 
ible, deficient and obsolete as to 
uipment, and lacking in provision 
for dramatics classrooms and work- 
shops. Often, also, either the audito- 
rium or the stage is part or whole of 
the school gymnasium, and must ac- 
commodate activities which require 
too widely divergent types of physi- 
cal equipment. Om 
Frequently the contention is en- 
countered that, since the aim of school 
dramatics is not to develop profes- 
sional theatre workers, the stage and 
equipment do not need special atten- 
tion. This is a fallacy. As a matter of 
fact, strictly professional facilities 
have a field of their own; their inher- 
ent ‘professionalism’ is often a dis- 
tinct detriment when applied to school 
theatre use. Yet architects will copy 
professional installations in an attempt 
to provide school theatre facilities, 
which is almost as bad a practice as 
providing facilities which are inade- 
quate. Physical facilities for school 
dramatics need not be elaborate or 
‘professional’, but they should be 
adequate in every sense of the word. 
They should be carefully planned so 
as best to fulfil the demands made 
upon them; they should be of a type 
that embodies as many educational 
features as possible, and that can be 
easily handled by students; and they 
should be accurate, precise and posi- 
tive in their operation and results. 
Planning the facilities for school 
dramatics and general auditorium 
activities requires knowledge and ex- 
perience that can bridge the gap be- 
tween the highly diversified nature 
and demands of the activities, which 
are essentially art media, and the 
nature and costs of the equipment, 
materials and methods available for 
carrying on these activities effectively. 
It requires a high degree of technical 
specialization, as well as a broad, in- 
telligent conception of the modern 
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theatre in general and school dra- 
matics in particular. An architect is 
no more able to plan unaided the 
facilities for school dramatics than he 
is able to plan unaided the minute de- 
tails of the heating, plumbing or elec- 
trical systems in the school. He realizes 
his dependence upon specialists and 
experts in the latter fields, and en- 
gages them to help him. But rarely 
will he realize or acknowledge that a 
similar need exists for him in the case 
of the dramatics facilities, including 
auditorium and stage, nor does he 
realize that such a need cannot be 
filled by the manufacturers and deal- 
ers of equipment to whom he fre- 
quently turns for free advice. 

School administrators, however, are 
becoming aware of the need for care- 
ful, specialized planning of their audi- 
toriums and stages. Slowly a move- 
ment has started which is resulting in 
intelligently-planned school auditori- 
ums. An outstanding example of such 
a school auditorium is the one at 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, a suburb of 
Milwaukee, which is the result of the 
foresight and progressiveness of the 
Superintendent of Schools for that 
community, Mr. H. S. Hemenway, 
and of the cooperative and under- 
standing attitude of an able and ex- 
perienced architect, Mr. William G. 
Herbst. Careful consideration of thea- 
tre features was introduced at the 
earliest stages in the planning, before 
the plans had crystallized, when 
changes, adaptations and experimen- 
tation could be carried out with pencil 
and paper, easily and without expense. 
The plans were developed slowly and 
cautiously, a period of three years 
elapsing between preliminary confer- 
ences and the finished building. The 
wisdom and good judgment behind 
this careful planning is now apparent. 
The Auditorium has been in operation 
for two years. During this period of 
constant active use it has proved it- 
self eminently satisfactory for the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, and 
has more than justified itself as an 
educational and a community invest- 
ment. But more than this, it is at- 
tracting the countrywide attention of 
educators, architects and experts in 
school planning (and is the envy of 
dramatics teachers who have to work 


under less favorable conditions!). It is 
serving as a direct model for other 
school auditoriums now being de- 
signed and erected. Lee Simonson, 
inspecting the Shorewood plant, was 
so impressed that, as a memento of his 
visit, he left a holograph statement 
(now a prized exhibit of the dramatics 
department) saying that, except for 
three or four of the highly specialized 
elaborate professional playhouses in 
New York, there was no theatre in the 
country in which he would rather pro- 
duce a play. Yet the fact is that the 
building was designed, not primarily 
as a theatre, but as a high school audi- 
torium to house a complete, diversi- 
fied program of school and community 
auditorium activities and to serve as 
a laboratory for the curricular work 
in dramatics and allied theatre arts. 
The Shorewood Auditorium was de- 
signed with due consideration for the 
comfort and convenience of the audi- 
ence. An attractive foyer and lounge, 
together with wardrobe, box-office 
and public telephone facilities, are 
features of the ‘front-of-house’. The 
auditorium proper has comfortable 
seating provision for an audience of 
1300. Although this capacity is not as 
great as that of the auditorium of a 
large high school, it is somewhat 
larger than is desirable for play pro- 
duction purposes. Community de- 
mands, however, practically dictated 
this size of auditorium for Shorewood. 
Moreover this large seating has been 
most judiciously spaced and propor- 
tioned by the architect, with the result 
that intimacy with the stage begins to 
be strairied only in the far reaches of 
the balcony. The main floor, seating 
785, is admirably adapted to the audi- 
ence needs of play production activity, 
and can to advantage be used alone, 
shut off from the balcony. The sight 
lines and acoustics of the auditorium 
are excellent. The architectural treat- 
ment and decoration are simple and 
dignified yet warm and inviting in 
character. An ample orchestra pit can 
accommodate the usual over-size 
school orchestra or band of some sixty 
members. The proscenium opening is 
36’ wide and 24’ high, thus avoiding 
the gaping appearance and the dwarf- 
ing effect of the huge prosceniums 
found in most school auditoriums. 
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The stage is 32’ deep (compare this 
with the 19’ depths of a few well-known 
commercial theatres on Broadway) 
and 72’ wide, thus providing 18’ of 
offstage space on either side of the 
proscenium. The stage floor is of soft, 
close-grained heavy fir (instead of the 
usual hard maple), and the acting 
area is fully trapped. The back wall of 
the stage is flat and unbroken in ex- 
panse, and is finished in special diffuse 
plaster, to serve as a light-reflecting 
cyclorama background. A_ loading 
platform and large scene door are pro- 
vided at stage floor level to facilitate 
the transportation of scenery and 
equipment when the auditorium is 
used by outside organizations such as 
traveling companies. 

A completely equipped gridiron is 
located 52’ above the stage floor. The 
gridiron is equipped with thirty-five 
sets of counterweighted lines, with the 
locking-rail at the stage floor, and 
with a full complement of curtains and 
stage drapes designed particularly to 
serve the needs of school stage activi- 
ties, all set up with special devices 
that achieve complete flexibility and 
ease of handling. A large space at one 
side of the stage is devoted exclusively 
to storage of currently-used properties 
and portable lighting equipment. 

The lighting equipment of the stage 
is complete and modern in character. 
Designed especially for this audito- 
rium, it represents the adaptation of 
the best modern professional practices 
to the specific requirements of a school 
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First Floor Plan 


theatre stage, for use and handling by 
students in training rather than by 
professional stage hands. Footlights 
are of the highly effective indirect 
type; the ‘time-honored tin trough’ 
with its glaring lights is gone. Border- 
lights have unusual features of mount- 
ing and flexible circuit arrangement. 
A powerful set of cyclorama lights is 
provided upstage for lighting the 
plaster cyclorama at the back wall. 
The red, green and blue color primary 
system of color mixture is used (rather 
than the useless conventional system 
of red, blue, and white) in the foot- 
lights, borderlights and cyclorama 
lights. Twenty spotlights, essential to 
subtle acting-area lighting, are pro- 
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vided at the teaser position, and ¢ 
at the tormentor positions, al] thes 
being supplemented by ten Os 
in ceiling ports in the auditoriyy 
Ample accommodation at strateg; 
points has been provided for phupp; 
in the large complement of et 
lighting equipment, which consists ¢ 
extra spotlights, floodlights, ge 
lights, scene projectors, mobile light 
ing towers, and so forth. A projectig, 
booth at the back of the balcony jy 
complete with light projection ay 
sound motion-picture equipment, 4 
special telephone system interconnegy 
the director’s station in the audit 
rium with projection booth, 
spotlight ports and stage switchboar, 
The outstanding feature of th 
lighting equipment is undoubtedly th 
switchboard. This is of ample capagj 
and is of the newer flexible type al 
means that no lighting equipmentjy 
permanently connected to it. Conng. 
tions between the 134 lighting equip 
ment circuits and the 44 dimmer op. 
trol circuits is made, in any multipk 
combination or set-up required by th 
lighting demands of any particule 
situation, by means of flexible phy 
ging cords and receptacles. Thee 
cords are counterweighted and mr 
tractable, as on a telephone switch 
board, and are a great improvement 
over previous methods of interconnes. 
tion between switchboard circuits. Far 
school use, this type of switchboard 
represents a distinct advance over the 
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Ground Floor Plan 
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vaudeville-type switchboard 
Sy onerpe! inflexible set-up 
of red-blue-white color circuits. Not 
only does it make possible more varied, 
subtle and effective lighting results, 
but also it possesses features of con- 
siderable intrinsic educational value. 

Commodious and well-equipped 
workshop and storage spaces, such as 
a scene building and painting shop, a 
scene storage dock, a costume shop 
and wardrobe, a storage room for 
portable lighting equipment, and 
dressing and makeup rooms are ad- 
jacent to the stage and in easy com- 
munication with it. 

The portion of the building back of 
the stage wall contains a studio thea- 
tre and classroom, seating 150, with a 
stage that has the basic elements of 
scenic, lighting and switchboard equip- 
ment; sound-proof band, orchestra, 
chorus and a capella rehearsal rooms; 
a student cafeteria, which is often 
very useful when the auditorium is 
used for community functions; and a 
group of staff offices, recording rooms 
and similar functional spaces. 

What did the Shorewood Audito- 
rium cost? Considering its complete- 
ness and its unusual features, its cost 
was indeed a minimum. This combina- 
tion was made possible only by the 
careful, judicious, expert planning. 
The main planning and construction 
costs on this project were as follows: 


Planning, supervision, incidentals 
Architect, engineers, consult- 
ants, supervisors, etc........ 
Bond issue cost, legal expense, 


$ 17,200 


NE. os cnsesscee< 2,000 
Construction 
General construction. ........ 203,700 
Electrical work (including stage 
switchboard and permanent 
stage lighting equipment)... 27,100 
, electric and telephone con- 
EBs wc cesesesecescces 1,400 
Equipment 
Auditorium seating and carpet- 
re 11,200 
Stage rigging and curtains. .... §,300 
Portable stage lighting equip- 
EEE nn 1,200 
Cafeteria equipment......... 2,600 
Furniture and _ miscellaneous 
ER eles 6 ce bee sen ss 7,600 


The total cost was $311,500. 

That the cost of the Shorewood 
High School Auditorium was a wise 
investment is attested to not only by 
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the students, the teachers and the 
school administration but also by the 
taxpayers of Shorewood — those who 
actually paid the bills. The commu- 
nity as a whole is more than satisfied 
with the Auditorium, which has be- 
come the centre of the group cultural 
life of the community. It is used for 
such events as lectures, dance recitals, 
orchestral and other musical pro- 
grams and dramatic presentations — 
all of these given by local non-profes- 
sional groups as well as by touring 
professional companies. It houses a 
regular weekly Children’s Theatre 
program, the meetings and programs 
of the cultural and civic groups of the 
community and such events as com- 
munity singing and public forums. Oc- 
casionally it is used for presentation 
of motion pictures of special merit in 
which the local picture houses have 
relinquished commercial interest. It 
houses programs of the local Federal 
Theatre and Music Projects. It serves 
as a laboratory and outlet for part of 
the extensive Shorewood Adult Edu- 
cation program which is conducted in 
the evenings and which is participated 
in by a large and interested group of 
adult Shorewood residents. It is used 
forallof these purposes in addition to its 
regular educational functions in serv- 
ing as a workshop and laboratory for 
the dramatics and music department 
of the high school, and as the regular 
outlet for the auditorium activities of 
the school. So thoroughly has the Au- 
ditorium served the interest of the 


Second Floor and Balcony Plan 


school and the community since its 
completion a relatively short time ago, 
that actually more than two thousand 
events of all kinds — classes, rehears- 
als, performances, programs, meet- 
ings, recitals, and so forth —are 
scheduled ahead for the coming year. 
The full-time services of a university- 
trained production manager, on the 
staff of the high school dramatics de- 
partment, is necessary to supervise 
the manifold activities and see that 
the Auditorium and its facilities are 
efficiently run and maintained. 

When a set of physical facilities con- 
tributes as heavily to the educational 
and cultural phases of school and 
community life as does the Shorewood 
High School Auditorium, it has obvi- 
ously justified the careful and expert 
planning to which its success has been 
largely attributed, and it has also 
justified the expenditure of the money 
required for its construction. But 
there is another phase of the matter 
which is particularly heartening, es- 
pecially to those of us who have a sin- 
cere, active interest in the steady de- 
velopment of the American theatre, 
and that is the fact that present-day 
school dramatics, a powerful factor in 
the training of the large and intelligent 
audience that the theatre so badly 
needs, is at last beginning to receive 
recognition of a substantial type 
which will help it improve its working 
conditions, raise its standards of ac- 
complishment and increase in many 
ways its general effectiveness. 
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STANISLAVSKI 
My Life in Art, by Constantin 
Stanislavski. Little, Brown: $2.50. 


Sus republication of Stanislavski’s 
autobiography at any time would 
be a welcome event, but its reappear- 
ance just a few months before his 
death gives it an added and unusual 
importance. Here, in the pages of his 
life, the steps by which he reached his 
mature philosophy and his now inter- 
nationally famous method are vividly 
chronicled. His is one of the major 
theatrical biographies, absorbingly in- 
teresting to artists in other fields as 
well as his own — a picture of a world 
infinitely remote today, in which such 
giants as Salvini, Tolstoi, Rubinstein 
and, of course, Chekhov, move and 
have their being. It is a book which 
need not be ‘required’ reading, for no 
theatre worker or creative artist can 
resist it. Coming just now, when 4n 
Actor Prepares, his book on the theory 
and practice of the art of acting, is 
being so widely and enthusiastically 
studied, it is particularly valuable. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


FILM HISTORY 


The History of Motion Pictures, by 
Bardéche and Brasillach. W. W. 
Norton: $4. 


iy A LITTLE over forty years the 
movies have journeyed upward 
from a mechanical curiosity to a posi- 
tion as one of the world’s major arts. 
Perhaps not since the early days of 
Renaissance painting has there been 
a rise so spectacular. Bardéche and 
Brasillach, French critics with a 
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genuine love for the films, considera- 
ble discernment and an encyclopaedic 
stock of information, have attempted 
to chart that rise and show that many 
of the errors committed and blind 
alleys run down have been due to 
the headlong speed at which the cin- 
ema has traveled. For most of the 
way they do an excellent job and 
maintain a satisfyingly international 
point of view, although one may oc- 
casionally question their accuracy 
and disagree with their evaluations. 
As they approach the end of the 
‘silent’ era and dip into the talkies, 
however, the reader almost bogs down 
among causes for controversy. 

The American edition of the volume 
is far superior to the French. In addi- 
tion to being translated by Iris Barry 
with a feeling for /e mot juste and 
some bright flashes of wit, it has been 
outfitted with footnotes that ques- 
tion, elaborate and correct many a 
dubious statement. These footnotes 
are too few rather than too many, 
and one wonders, for example, why 
the authors’ well-known anti-Lubitsch 
attitude has not called forth some 
crisp annotations. The work of the 
American editor is particularly con- 
soling near the end of the book, 
where the reader grows distressed by 
the Frenchmen’s exaggerated praise 
for The Docks of New York, the per- 
functory dismissal of Rouben Mamou- 
lian as a director, the hypercriticism 
of Pabst’s talkies, the enthusiasm for 
films like One Way Passage and, fi- 
nally, a tendency to say that the 
movies aren’t what they were in the 
good old days of silent pictures. 


Bardéche and Brasillach 
most of their countrymen, born stor. 
tellers. Skipping prehistoric a 
(and they could have told 
fine anecdotes about the efforts of 
Jesuits to make movies long ago) 
are content to begin with the cinemg, 
official birthday, December 28, 18g 
On that day the Lumitre broths 
showed publicly in the Grand 
Paris, ten films, including the famoy 
Lunch Hour, each of them one to tm 
minutes long. In three weeks’ ¢ 
the box-office profits had swollen » 
two thousand francs a day and th 
young industry, getting off to, 
healthy start with help from Edis, 
Gaumont and Pathé, was soon » 
delight the world with prosaic bieyth 
races, arriving trains and scenes ¢ 
patriotic enthusiasm and domest, 
bliss. 

It was Georges Méliés, a poet ne 
afraid to use his hands, who gave th 
cinema its first boost toward a 
Almost before the turn of the centuy 
he had supplied it with most of th 
tools and é/an it needed. Aided bys 
defective camera he metamorphosed 
an omnibus into a hearse and discor. 
ered multiple exposure. Bad cutting 
helped him to find the ‘dissolve’, and 
the refusal of Paulus, a singer, tok 
photographed out of doors forced him 
to build the first studio. Adding 
gramophone recordings to the Pauli 
shots, he had a ‘talkie’, and was som 
on his way toward those wonder 
denatured fantasies that now ranks 
the first film classics and forerunners 
of Walt Disney’s cartoons. 

The story of the movies during the 
next three decades is largely the story 
of Georges Méliés told over and over 
again. Each time the camera has 
headed up a hopeless impasse ther 
has been some director or actor ® 
some country inspired and ready 
pull it back to the open road. Whe 
in the early 1900’s France decidel 
that the cinema should be a phote 


graphic reproduction of last o | 


tury’s dramas, comedians like Ma 


Linder and Rigadin sprang up ® | 
pudiate the idea. When Ameria | 
swept off its feet by Italian spectacle | 
like Quo Vadis, launched a nati | 


wide campaign for supers 


Tom Mix and his horse, Ince ai 
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from being entirely crushed 
ch weighty excesses. 

—<— to Sr aestanal aid and 
influence, much of it grudgingly given, 
the cinema was able to enter, just 
after the war, its remarkable era of 
iment and promise. In France 
Abel Gance discovered the poetry of 
wheels and pistons and Louis Delluc 
the beauty of the human face and of 
the face of the world; in Sweden Vic- 
tor Sjéstrém revolutionized photog- 
raphy as Mauritz Stiller brought 
fresh life to old folk legends; in 
Germany Lang and Wiene explored 
the thrills of intricate design and 
Caligarian expressionism; in America 
Chaplin, with 4 Woman of Paris, 
demonstrated the power of simplicity 
and economy. Finally, sometime past 
1923, the age of fulfilment arrived, 
bringing with it the great work of 
Pabst, Dupont, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, 
René Clair, Feyder and of our own 
Erich Von Stroheim. The cinema, as 
Mélits predicted, had become an art. 
Throughout their history of this 
growth Bardéche and Brasillach 
never overlook the international as- 
pect the movies have maintained 
practically from the beginning, and 
during the most nationalistic and 
commercialized moments. Nor do 
they fail to remind the reader again 
and again, as though they could not 
make the point too clear, that the 
cinema is an art in its own right, en- 
tirely distinct from the theatre in 
aim and methods and no more re- 
lated to it (possibly less so) than to 
music, painting and the dance. Cham- 
pionship of these two important 
points helps one considerably in pass- 
ing over the authors’ occasional slips 
in accuracy, criticism and judgment, 
and brings into sharper relief their 
epic of the cinema’s vigorous past 

and rather hopeful present. 


TOM SQUIRE 


GARRICK AND DRURY LANE 


Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776, 
edited by Dougald MacMillan. Ox- 


ford: $7. 

ewad in 1747 David Garrick 
bought half interest in the patent 

of Drury Lane Theatre, refurbished 

Wren’s old building to attract the 


Chaplin were there to keep the in- 
dustry 
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carriage trade and took complete 
charge of the stage direction. On 
September 15 the repertory season 
opened with a gala production of The 
Merchant of Venice, Barry and Mrs. 
Cibber playing the leading roles. 
Dr. Johnson wrote a heavy-weight 
prologue for the occasion and pre- 
dicted immediate success and eternal 
glory for the enterprise. 

For twenty-nine years Garrick 
stayed at Drury Lane, giving Eng- 
land one of its greatest periods of 
theatre and rewarding himself with a 
mixture of triumph and _ trouble. 
When John Kemble became manager 
of the house some years later, he got 
together the programs of the plays 
Garrick had produced and annotated 
them with notes from the diaries of 
prompters and from box-office receipt 
books. Closeted a century in private 
libraries, those programs are now 
offered to the public in a careful 
chronological and alphabetical ar- 
rangement by Mr. MacMillan. Read- 
ers who love the theatre and enjoy 
piecing together from a remarkable 
source book their own narrative of 
some of its vicissitudes will be very 
grateful. 

It is, of course, the figure of Gar- 
rick that stands out most clearly from 
these desultory bits of information. 
Suave and tactful, imaginative and 
daring, he spent much of his time 
smoothing down actors, authors and 
audiences that ruffled at the slightest 
innovation. The years at Drury Lane 
were far from easy. The first season 
went off well enough, but the second 
was cluttered with Dr. Johnson’s Jrene 
and Mahomet, which ‘did not please 
the publick’ and lost money. Two 
years later Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane mounted rival productions of 
Romeo and Fuliet and proceeded to 
decorate the play with prologues, epi- 
logues, funeral processions and costly 
decorations till both houses were 
exhausted. In 1755 Garrick’s presenta- 
tion of The Chinese Festival precipi- 
tated two serious riots; irate English- 
men, hating the French and angered 
to find a Frenchman dancing on the 
stage, smashed up the house and hit 
‘Samuel Foote’ in the eye with a crab- 
apple. There was confusion when Gar- 








Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight at 8:30 
Toverich 

Two Bouquets 

1066 and All That 
Once Is Enough 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
320 College Avenue 
Winter Sunshine 

Time and the Conways 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Love from « Stranger 
Amazing Dr.Clitterhouse 
Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 

Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Bleck Limelight 

The Far Of Hills 
Romance 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ledies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 

Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Bean 
Laburnum Grove 
Personal Appeerence 
The First Legion 
When Ledies Meet 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Ceiling Zero 

The Credle Song 

The Distaft Side 
Craig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

The Old Maid 
Parnell 

Spring Tide 

Juno and the Paycock 
Plough end the Stars 
House of Connelly 
Green Grow the Lilecs 
Of Thee | Sing 
Accent on Youth 
Shedow of e Gunman 
Hey Fever 

Three Cornered Moon 
Animel Kingdom 

The Dark Tower 
Holiday 

Distent Drums 

Is Life Worth Living? 
Post Roed 

Alison's House 

The Tavern 


Yes, a 
Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
All the Living 

St. Helene 
Mystery at Greenfingers 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet 
Spring Dence 

Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen 
Libel! 

Roedside 

The Firebrand 

Call it « Dey 

Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 

Outwerd Bound 
Children of Darkness 
The Guardsman 

The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 


The Roya! Family 
Berkeley Squere 

See Naples and Die 
Dengerous Corner 

Ledy Precious Streem 
The White Heeded Boy 
He 

White Wings 


Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
SCENERY THE THEA 
al eaciioes ood t C. Cole $10.00 


MUSIC HALL PARADE 
M. Willson Disher 5.00 


THE INDIAN COSTUME BOOK Seton 3.50 
THE ONE-ACT PLAY TODAY 


edited by William Kozlenko 2.50 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS Burns Mantle 2.50 
BEHIND THE SCREEN 
edited by Stephen Watts 2.50 


FROM ENGLAND 
BALLET IN ACTION Merlyn Severn 12.50 
SPRING MEETING Farrell and Perry 1.25 
THE LAST TRUMP James Bridie 1.25 
BABES IN THE WOOD James Bridie 1.25 
THE KING OF NOWHERE James Bridie 1.25 


THE NEW WILL Sache Guitry 1.25 
HOUSEMASTER (BACHELOR BORN) 

lan Hay 95 
THE COMPOSITE MAN Ronald Jeans 95 
BLACK SWANS Geoffrey Kerr 95 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 




















Dressing the Part 


A History of Costume for the Theatre 


By FAIRFAX PROUDFIT WALKUP 


Director, School of the Theatre 
Pasadena Playhouse 








A practical and complete manual of dra- 
matic costume. Detailed descripti ons, = 
working drawings arranged = period 
and country. Invaluable for directors, 


costumers, etc. 460 pp.; 278 ill. $5.00 
AND OTHER BOOKS FOR THE 


THEATRE BY C R O F TS 


[stace SCENERY AND LIGHTING $5.00 
Revised Edition: Samuel Selden and H. D. Seliman 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE $4.00 
H. C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, and H. D. Seliman 


STAGE MANAGEMENT for the AMATEUR 
THEATRE William P. Halstead $3.50 


A PLAYER'S HANDBOOK: $2.75 
The Theory and Practice of Acting, Samuel! Selden 
F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
Union Square West New York 

















Theatre Books for the Young 
Trouper 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
Stage directions and production notes. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
KAI KHOSRU, and Other Plays for Children 
by Dorothy Coit 
Stories, teaching and production notes. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 
Plays and scenarios compiled for the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. ///ustrated. $1.50 
Published by 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 40 E. 49 St., N. Y. 
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goers pay for their tickets at the door, 
and trouble when he stopped seating 
part of the audience on the stage. 
Finally in 1762 his refusal to sell half- 
price tickets to those arriving after 
the third act caused so much difficulty 
that he fled to Rome and almost left 
Drury Lane for good. But in No- 
vember 1763 he was back again with 
new ideas about stage lighting. Gains- 
borough did not like them. 

Trouble continued. Actors, when 
provoked, threatened to go over to 
Covent Garden; if persuaded to re- 
main they had a way of spraining 
arms and forgetting about perform- 
ances. There were continual tilts with 
the supersensitive Miss Pope, Miss 
Younge and Mrs. Abington, and cries 
of ‘No more, no more!’ from the gal- 
lery when many a new play was of- 
fered. There was a continual round of 
benefit performances for actors, blind 
gentlewomen and friendless sailors, 
all of which made much fuss and little 
money. Even the pipe-organ went 
sour. 

In the last weeks of 1776 Garrick 
appeared as Lear, Hamlet and Rich- 
ard III, and was acclaimed as ‘better 
than ever before’. He was glad, how- 
ever, not to renew his patent on 
Drury Lane. The record of the trou- 
bles he left behind him is particularly 
recommended to present-day produc- 
ers who believe their difficulties un- 
paralleled. WALT CRANE 


The Amateur Stage, by F. F. 
Brotherton and A. R. Hobbs. Ox- 
ford: $1.50. Play Production for 
Amateurs, by Emanuel D. Schon- 
berger. Nelson: $1.50. Costum- 
ing the Amateur Show, by Dorothy 
Saunders. French: $2.50. 

ROM AN English high school and 
FE: American university come two 
ambitious volumes on the organiza- 
tion and direction of non-professional 
actors. Both handle authoritatively 
nearly every problem likely to en- 
danger the amateur dramatic society 
from the first election of officers to 
the last curtain call, but their points 
of view are different. The English 
book fixes its attention on the ideal 
which only a few well-established 





theatre groups can attain, and then 





indicates the ways and degrees 
more limited organization 
below that high level without 
ing its production. The 
speaking in a chattier and leg 
mented way, is interested in th 
formance well within the 
any intelligent group and poi 
by contrast, the heights to 
may hope to rise. Both are 
best in the chapters on play 
and scene design. The one eng 
exhaustive production notes 
eryman, and the other witha 
list of a thousand plays ay 
America and graded accordj 
merit, stage requirements and 
charges. 

Miss Saunders adds a thi 
ume on costuming that is int 
by means of a bountiful sup 
drawings and directions, to 
inexperienced designer from mam 
an anachronistic slip, cheap @ 
and unnecessary spending o 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres ' 
Thinking It Over, by Hesketh Pean 
Harpers: $3.50. Reminiscences @ 
biographer. a 
Contemporary American Playwrigh 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: fag 
Brief biographies and general ¢ 
cism. 
Behind the Screen, by Stephen Watt. 
Dodge: $2.50. Another symposium by 
those who make the films. 
The One-Act Play Today, edited h 
William Kozlenko. Harcourt, Brac: 
$2.50. Walter Prichard Eaton, Gilbert 
Seldes, Glenn Hughes and others con 
tribute to this discussion. 
Color in Action, by Ami Mali Hids 
and Catherine Oglesby. Funk ad 
Wagnalls: $3. A system of color note 
tion and language. 
I Lost My Girlish Laughter, by Fam 
Allen. Random: $2. Humorous stot} 
of Hollywood. 


Backstage, by Melbert Cary. House¢ 
Field: $2. Novel. 

Atlantic Crossing, by G. Wilson Knigh. 
F. M. Dent: $2.75. The Shakespeareat 


critic writes an autobiography. 
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CENODOXUS, DOCTOR OF PARIS 


This baroque festival play, written by Jacob Bidermann and first performed 
in Munich five years after Shakespeare's retirement from the stage, has 
been revived by the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm under Olo\ 
Molander’s direction. Intended to depict man’s eternal and inexplicable 
struggle between heaven and hell, the action demands an unusual setting 
which portrays both locales as well as places in between. The Swedish artist, 
Sven-Erik Skawonius, has ingeniously solved the designer’s difficulties. 

Joseph Gregor, who adapted the play for the Viennese stage five years ago, 
has written of its strange hero, ‘Cenodoxus is a famous person of the Middle 
\ges, a learned, rich, philanthropic, pious man. Inwardly, however, he is a 
heartless egoist, a God-defier. . . . Over him heaven and hell strive. Befors 
cur eyes he lives and dies, and contrary to the expectation of the crowd, 
who see in him the paragon of man, Christ sentences him to eternal fire.’ 


gl. Dramatiska Teatern 








DWIGHT 
* DEERE x 
WIMAN 
PRODUCTIONS 
. 


DENNIS KING VERA ZORINA 
VIVIENNE SEGAL WALTER SLEZAK 


in RODGERS’ end HART'S Musical Comedy Hit 


| MARRIED 
AN ANGEL 


with AUDREY CHRISTIE - CHARLES WALTERS 
and 50 LOVELY DANCING ANGELS 


@ “A FIRST RATE 
MUSICAL SHOW" @ 


Watts, Jr.— Herald-Tribune 


SHUBERT THEATRE —W. 44 ST. 


EVENINGS 8:30— MATINEES WED. & SAT. 





“STILL THE BEST 


SHOW IN TOWN" 
Walter Winchell 


DUDLEY DIGGES 
in PAUL OSBORN'S Comedy Hit 


ON 
BORROWED 
_ TIME 


FRANK CONROY 


LONGACRE THEATRE - W. 48 ST. 
EVENINGS 8:45— MATINEES WED. & SAT. 


@ ON TOUR—THIS FALL © 





IN PREPARATION 
A New Musical Comedy 


GREAT LADY 


Libretto by 
EARLE CROOKER and LOWELL BRENTANO 
Music by 
FREDERICK LOEWE 
Lyrics by 
EARLE CROOKER 


Produced by Dwight Deere Wiman and 
J. H. Del Bondio 





IN PREPARATION 


Swing to the Left 
MUSICAL COMEDY BY 
J. P. McEvoy and ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 
Music by 
ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


Lyrics by 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


Opening Christmas Week 








See for 


Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York and 
some to look forward to (dates indef- 
nite). The opening dates appear in 
parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) drama 
adapted from the Erskine Caldwell novel 
by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
and Grisman. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 


14, 1936) by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 
revue with music and lyrics by Harold J. 
Rome. Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, 
Eisenberg and Friedman. Producer: Labor 
Stage. 

BACHELOR BORN (Jan 25, 1938) by Ian 
Hay. 


Kirkland | 


Producer: Lee Shubert. Directed by | 


Frederick Leister. With Peggy Simpson 


and Frederick Leister. 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 26) 


Irish drama by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twacht- 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) fantasy 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley 
Digges, Frank Conroy and Peter Holden. 


OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wilder. 
Produced and directed by Jed Harris. 
With Frank Craven and Martha Scott. 


WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy by Clif- 
ford Goldsmith. Producer: George Abbott. 
With Betty Field and Ezra Stone. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 17) musi- 
cal version of a Hungarian comedy by 
Janos Vaszary. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgers and 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Settings 
by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis King, Vera 
Zorina and Vivienne Segal. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


COME ACROSS (Sept. 14) melodrama by 
Beauchamp and Pertwee. Producers: 
Bushar and Tuerk. Settings by Watson 
Barratt. With Helen Trenholme. 
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* MUSIC + DANC 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
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Theatre 
Dance 
Music Radio 
Arts Broadcasting 
Eurythmics Writing 
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25TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19, 








NEW 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


A Non-Profit Progressive Organization 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
COURSES IN ACTING 
AND PLAYWRITING 
SPECIAL COURSES FoR 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTING 
Fall Term Oct. 3, 1938 
CATALOGUE “A” ON REQUEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


132 WEST 43rd STREET 
Phone: CHickering 4-8198 











A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SA 
“Bring Something to the theatre .. 


Individual Training Develops 
Sound Acting Technique 


Rehearsal Groups with Public Per. 
formances Provide Stage Practice 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students prove 
that your teac hing is thorough, intelligent as 
inspired.’ 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 


STUDIO OPEN OCTOBER 1 


Write for information 





New ¥i 


Done 


— nn 











136 East 67th Street 











RICE THEATRE 
ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Me 


June, July and August 2th Yer 
1. THE BANDBOX 
An intimate Playhouse, with Workshop, of 


ing advanced training fo 
a STAGE (Voice, Action, Interpretation 
SCREEN (Sound and Action. Screen Tests 
RADIO (Voice Adjustment. Broadcasting 
Announcing 
2. SCHOOL OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
a. Beauty of Voice and Speech — Grace of Body 
Acquaintance with Great Literature 
b. Specialized Course for Teachers 
. Bible Readiog 
3. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
ymplete Bro adway Company giving Ser 
Performances a We 
b. Active Particip ation by > Or talifying Students 
Address. MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. | 


_— 
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EDDY DUCHIN 


ond his Unrivalled Orchestra 


THE HARTMANS 


The Outstanding Satirists of the Dance 


mited eng gement 


SALLY CLARK 


Song Interpretations 
AT DINNER AND SUPPER 
orimans ot Sunday Cocktail Dansant 
THE COCKTAIL HOUR 
Dencing Daily and Sunday from 4:30 to 6:30 
DON De VODI 


and his Orchestra 
THE PLAZA e FIFTH AVE. AT 59th ST. 


New York School 





of the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Professional training for the Actor, Stage and 
Technical Director, and the Teacher 
Rehearse! Class for young professionals 
Day and Evening School 
Children’s Classes 
Studio and Public Stage Performances 
Applicants for 
Fall and Winter Term 1938 
accepted now for auditions 
Catalogue on Request 


119 West 57th St., New York City 

















Studio 917 COlumbus 5-2445 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


48 years national recognition 


e RADIO 
¢ DRAMA 


"rotessional and academic training by large staff 
authorities in Radio and Theatre, Teaching 


Acting, Directing Radio 








tage Announcing 


Ked cript Writine 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
entrally located in downtown Chicago 
Catalog on request 
Address Dept. 20, 410 S, Michigan Bivd. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 














LIGHTNI N’ (Sept. 15) revival of the Win- 
chell Smith-Frank Bacon play. Producer: 
John Golden. With Fred Stone. 


ONCE UPON A NIGHT (Sept. 17) farce by 
Milton Lazarus and Laurence Schwab. 
Producer: Mr. Schwab. With Alan Bunce 
and William Harrigan. 


MISSOURI LEGEND (Sept. 19) comedy 
by Elizabeth B. Ginty. Producer and di- 
rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings by 
John Koenig. With Dean Jagger, Dorothy 
Gish, Mildred Natwick and Russell Collins. 

YOU NEVER KNOW (Sept. 20) a musical 
play by Siegfried Geyer and Karl Farkas. 
Music by Cole Porter and Robert 
Katscher. Producers: Shuberts. Settings 
by Albert Johnson. With Clifton Webb, 
Lupe Velez, Libby Holman, Rex O’ Malley 
and Toby Wing. 


SING OUT THE NEWS (Sept. 23) revue 
with music and lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 
Sketches by George S. Kaufman, Moss 
Hart and Charles Friedman. Producer: | 
Max Gordon. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Philip Loeb, Hiram Sherman, Will 
Geer, Rex Ingram and Edward Matthews. | 


DANTON’'S DEATH (Sept. 24) by Georg | 
Beuchner. Producers: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. With Martin Gabel, 
Morgan Farley and Edgar Barrier. 


TOO MUCH JOHNSON (Sept. 26) farce 
by William Gillette. Producers: Welles 
and Houseman. With Joseph Cotton, 
Mary Wickes and Eustace Wyatt. 

DAME NATURE (Sept. 26) adapted by 
Patricia Collinge from the French of André 
Birabeau. Producer: Theatre Guild. Di- 
rected by Worthington Miner. With 
Jessie Royce Landis and Onslow Stevens. 

KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
comedy by Clare Boothe. Producer: Brock 
Pemberton. Directed by Antoinette Perry. 
Settings by John Root. With Millard 
Mitchell, John Alexander and Philip Ober. 

THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER 
(Sept. 30) farce-comedy by Gaumont and 
Sobell. Producer: Kirby Grant. Directed 
by Bertram Harrison. With Alison Skip- 
worth. 

VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3) return en- 
gagement of the Laurence Housman play. 
Producer: Gilbert Miller. With Helen 
Hayes and Werner Bateman. 


THE GOOD (Oct. 5) by Chester Erskin. 
Producers: Norman and Irving Pincus. 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. 
Frances Starr and Robert Keith. 





THE FABULOUS INVALID (Oct, 6) by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Stephen Court 
leigh and Doris Dalton. 


OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes. Producer and director: 
Norman Marshall. With Robert Morley. 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 17) 
by Maxwell Anderson, with music by 
Kurt Weill. Producer: Playwrights Pro- 
ducing Co. Directed by Joshua Logan 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Walter 
Huston. 


HAMLET (Oct. 12) the Shakespeare tragedy 
in its entirety. Producer: Maurice Evans. 
Directed by Margaret Webster. Settings 
by David Ffolkes. With Mr. Evans, Mady 
Christians, Katherine Locke and Whit 
ford Kane. 


KNIGHTS OF SONG (Oct. 12) play by 
Glendon Allvine with musical excerpts 
from Gilbert and Sullivan. Producers: 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Laurence 
Schwab. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Sam H. Harris 
Attractions 


THE FABULOUS 


INVALID 


A NEW PLAY by MOSS HART 
and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


Broadhurst Theatre 
West 44th Street 


v 


Pulitzer Prize Play — 1937 


YOU CAN'T 
TAKE IT 
WITH YOU 


by MOSS HART and 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


Now playing at the Imperial Theatre, 
West 45th Street and on Tour 


v 


GEORGE M. 
COHAN 


in 


’'D RATHER 
BE RIGHT 


by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
and MOSS HART 


Music and Lyrics by RICHARD 
RODGERS and LORENZ HART 


ON TOUR 


v 


OF MICE 
AND MEN | 


by JOHN STEINBECK 
Winner of Drama Critics’ Circle Award—1938 
ON TOUR 


v 


In Preparation— 


IRVING BERLIN'S 
5th MUSIC BOX 
REVUE Will open at the 


Music Box sometime in December 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the 


DRAMA 


MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D. 
Head of Drama Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Asst. Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own 
theatre and hasa highly trained 

professional faculty. 





Accredited. Degree and Certifi- 
cate offered. 

| The courses are so designed 

that students may specialize 
according to their preference 
and ability in acting, produc- 
tion, or design. 

Limited number of applications 

accepted. 

* 

For descriptive matter address 


Secretary 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept.TA., Art institute ef Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 








. is now used by hundreds of 
professional actors for self study 
and for perfecting their interpre- 
tation of new parts. Play direc- 
tors, particularly those working 
with amateur actors, have found 
that Presto personal recordings 
illustrate the actors’ faults in a 
way they can quickly understand 
and thus speed up rehearsals and 
improve the quality of the final 


performance. 


sample 


148 WEST 19TH STREET 





voice and music and plays them back to you immediately. 


Write for the name of your nearest Presto dealer. 





i HE Presto JR. voice recorder is a small portable instrument that can 
be carried anywhere and set up for operation in a few minutes time, [tis 


inexpensive and simple to operate yet it makes excellent records of both 


Also plays 


sound effeets and ordinary phonograph records. 


He will make a 


record of your voice without charge 


PRESTO RECORDING CORPORATION 


e NEW YORK, N. Y, 








AlNiene 2%: Theatre 


DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 


for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development 


Graduates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, 
Peggy Shannon, etc 


Alviene Theatre and Student Stock Company 
Appearances while learning 


Motion picture studio, screen plays and screen test pre 
views. 1938 improved voice recording apparatus 
for audition playbecks and electrical transcriptions 


Radio studio. Broadcasting technique for every type of 
Acting, Announcing, and Singing. 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y. 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 


Depyyf 


sig tage kt 


CHICAGO 
ee oF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
£ Professional braining; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Pe rform- 
ances; ly Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and peat Courses; E vening Classes eo 
Semester Openings February and September 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL 


Room 403 — 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IL 
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See for Yourself, continued 

1 HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE (Oct. 73) 
by J. B. Priestley. Producer: Gilbert Mil- 
ler. With Wilfrid Lawson. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 17) by 
Robert E. Sherwood. Producer: Play- 
wrights Producing Co. Directed by Elmer 
Rice. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Ray- 
mond Massey. 

ONE-ACT REPERTORY THEATRE 
(October) First Bill: The Man With the 
Heart in the Highlands, by William Saro- 
yan; The Red Velvet Goat, by Josephina 
Niggli; The Trumpets of Wrath, by William 
Kozlenko. Producers: One-Act Repertory 
Theatre and Sam Grisman. 


LORELEI (October) by Jacques Deval. 
Producers: Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Mr. 


Deval. Directed by Mr. Deval. With 
Philip Merivale and Rose Stradner. 
3LACKBIRDS (October) Negro revue, with 


songs by John Mercer and Rube Bioom. 
Producer: Lew Leslie. 

CLEAR ALL WIRES (October) musical ver 
sion of the Spewack play. Producers: 
Freedley and Shubert. With Victor Moore, 
William Gaxton and June Knight. 


GREAT LADY (October) by Earle Crooker 
and Lowell Brentano, with music by Fritz 
Loewe. Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. 
Directed by Bretaigne Windust. Settings 
by Albert Johnson. With Tullio Carmi 
nati and Helen Ford. 

THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 76) 
George Abbott-Rodgers and Hart musical 
show. Choreography by George Balan- 
chine. Costumes by Irene Sharaff. With 
Jimmy Savo, Betty Field and Teddy Hart. 

HEROD AND MARIAMNE (Nov. 27) 
Friedrich Hebbel’s play adapted by 


ise mention THEATRE 





school of dancing 


regular term starts 


september 26, 1938 


courses for professionals, teaches 


laymen, and children 


hanya holm and concert grow 


transcontinental tour 
october—december, 1938 





Clemence Dane. Producer 


Corne ll. 
With Miss Cornell, Fritz Kortner, Floreat 
Reed and Kent Smith. 

SOLILOQUY (November) by Victor Victor 
Producers: Cameron and _ Rappapet 
With John Beal. 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (Novem 
by Elmer Rice. Directed by Mr. Ret 
Settings by Aline Bernstein 


BRIGHT REBEL (November) drama abet 
lord Byron by Stanley Young. Produtt 
and director: William Kilcullen We 
John Cromwell and Francesca Bruning. 

io | (November) by James C ain. Produce 
Al irich and Myers. Directed by Ales 
der Dean. Settings by Peter Arno. Wa 
Sheila Barrett. 


ARTS MONTHLY 


hanya holm studio 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, ny 


Kathaner | 
Directed by Guthrie McClinte. | 
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STAGE SCREEN RADIO OPERA 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


“The Great Teacher” —DAVID BELASCO 
SECOND FALL COURSE— NOW 





) SCENERY 


FOR THE 


THEATRE 















| Teacher of Ina Claire, 
Helen Hayes, Katharine 
| Hepburn, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Jane Wyatt, Ruth 
Weston, Hazel Hayes, 
Rosemary, Priscilla and 
Leota Lane, Jean Arthur, 
| Clark Gable, Van Heflin, 
Michael Bartlett, Doug- 
lass Montgomery and 
many other brilliant stars. 





Scaior inthe Season Beginner ndvanced teoidiy Oy ‘opearng sary i 
earlier in the Season. Beginners 


from pleys. 
pom ain agents and talent scouts. 
“ Graduate students privileged to attend all classes and student 

extending over two courses, at almost the cost of one. 

All courses include classes in Vostaign. Pantomime and 

interpretation of R 
Private Instruction. Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 
Stage Direction | Coaching. 

Literature on request. 235 East 62nd Street, New York. 

RHinelander 4-7900. 


edvanced rapidly appearing early i 
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With over 575 illustrations 
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Coaching in Parts 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 


29 W. 56 St., N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5834 








THEATRE STUDIO 
136 East 67 Street, New York 
REgent 4-3226 
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: |DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 
8 ADVISORY BOARD Established by mem- ADVISORY BOARD 
teacher a Stee proce neg bers of the Dramatists Guild of a el rein (a 
choca Monfen’ 0 Authors’ Lage cf Ancien. (an | 
+ group Elmer Rice John Golden Clifford Odets John Wexley 
Walter Prichard Eaton BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director Edwerd Childs Carpenter John Howerd Lewson 

ee New Plays for College and Little Theatre Use 
rk, ny | 

The Man from Cairo It Can't Happen Here The Star Wagon 
Idiot's Delight The Ghost of Yankee Doodle Barchester Towers 
ccen | | End of Summer Father Malachy’s Miracle High Tor 
ot) | The Masque of Kings The Wingless Victory Susan and God 
Victor Room Service To Quito and Back Black Sheep 
rem") | The Petrified Forest Boy Meets Girl Brother Rat 
mente| | Dead End Daughters of Atreus Winterset 
: Stage Door Having Wonderful Time Ethan Frome 
abe! | Excursion No More Peace First Lady 
a | Yellow Jack Three Men On a Horse Penny Wise 
ning. 
al Our new 1938-39 catalogue, with nearly 60 new titles, mailed free on request 
| | DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 























THIS PRESTO JR. VOICE RECORDER | 


... is now used by hundreds of 
professional actors for self study 
and for perfecting their interpre- 
tation of new parts. Play direc- 
tors, particularly those working 
with amateur actors, have found 
that Presto personal recordings 
illustrate the actors’ faults in a 
way they can quickly understand 
and thus speed up rehearsals and 
improve the quality of the final 
performance. 





Tux Presto JR. voice recorder is a small portable instrument that can 
be carried anywhere and set up for operation in a few minutes time. It is 


inexpensive and simple to operate yet it makes excellent records of both 


voice and music and plays them back to you immediately. Also plays 


sound effects and ordinary phonograph records. 


Write for the name of your nearest Presto dealer. He will make a 


sample record of your voice without charge 


PRESTO RECORDING CORPORATION 


148 WEST 19TH STREET 


° NEW YORK, N. Y. 








STUDIO 


ALICE BRADY and CLARK GABLE, former students. Work 
sponsered by Eva Le Gailienne and Dame Sybil Thorndike 
JEFFREY LYNN, one of our greduates, is playing lead in 

Warner Brothers’ picture, “FOUR DAUGHTERS” 


THE IRVINE 
FOR 
THE 
THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
LEATH LODER, Associate Director 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
ENROLMENT OPEN 
PRACTICAL STOCK EXPERIENCE 
One-third of This Year's Class 

Played in Summer 
Small groups insure personal attention 
and importent parts. 
Acting Technique, Improvisation, Radio 
Equipment, Voice Recording Machine. 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Saturday Morning Children's Class 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES by THE IRVINE PLAYERS 
throughout the season, seen by talent scouts 


Write for Catalog T. Telephone: Endicott 2-3345 


15 W. 67th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Sari 


@ Noted 
Hungarian 
Play Director 


PRESENTS 


Talks with Screen Illustrations, Dances, 
Exhibits of Embroideries and other peas- 
ant art work. Available coast to coast. 
Also for available dates for Tony Sarg 
Marionettes in Treasure Island and for 
complete list of attractions, address 
Management: ERNEST BRIGGS 
Times Building, New York 


de Hajek 





COLLEGE rie THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY 


Mana gin g Director 


% ACTUAL professional training for the 
modern theatre .. . comprehensive, usable 
knowledge and experience for stage, screen 
and radio. 





%& Three completely equipped theatres in 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the 
plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage 
lighting, play production, play writing, ac. 
ing technique, voice, diction, fencing, body 
mechanics and every branch of the modem 
theatre. When the El Capitan student steps 
upon the stage, he dnows! 
%& An outstanding faculty of important 
personalities headed by Henry Duffy. Here 
are a few of the stars who have appeared 








during the last ten years under the direction 

of Mr. Duffy: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joc 
E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Otto Kruger 
Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven 
Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, and many whe 


MIDWINTER TERM STARTS JANUARY iit 


Plan now to study in Hollywood 
For catalog, address: DALE WINTER, Director 


EL CAPITAN COLLEGt 
OF THE THEATRE, Inc. 


| 6840 Hollywood Blvd. ¢ Hollywood, Colifomis 








THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
A Synthesis of Professional Training in 
MUSIC = DRAMA «= DANCE 
FACULTY of WORLD RENOWN, including 
H. Maurice Jecquet — Povia Frijsh — Edward 


Goodman — Hanya Holm — Charles Naegele — 
Adrienne Morrison — Marion Bauer — Cecil 


Kitcat — Vincenzo Celli — Rita Romilly — Donald 
Wetmore — Margaret Wycherly — Mrs. W. 
Henry Zay — Baroness Errante — Dr. Leon 


Felderman — Serge Strenkovski. 





Consultants: John Martin — Arthur Hopkins 
— Margaret Anglin — Philip Barry — Gertrude 
Lawrence — Winifred Lenihan — Edward 
Sheldon. 











114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 








DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 
for COMMUNITY THEATRE 
or 
LITTLE THEATRE GROUP 


Dramatic Director at St. Peter’s Col- 


lege, Jersey City, N. J. Director of 
Dramatics at Camp Chicopee. Winner 
of Intercollegiate Jesuit Play Contest, 
1938. Four years stock experience as 
Manager and Director. Taught in high 
schools and universities. Wrote and 
produced three full length plays and 30 
one-act plays. Member of Dramatists’ 
Guild, Actor’s Equity and Screen 


Actor’s Guild. 
iddress inquiries to Box 17 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 E. 49 St... N. Y¥.C. 
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| GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
| SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
vW 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 


Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students my 
specialize according to their preference #@ 
ability in actina, production or design 
Limited number of applications accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 











Chicago, Iinois 
——— 
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